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Barnum’s American Museum. 


HE $30,000 NUTT is creating a perfect furore at the Museum. 
Everybody goes to see him, everybody is delighted with him. 

He sings, dances, gives the Grecian Statues, &c., &0. He is on exhibi- 
tion at all hours every day and evening, as are the te En cag ota- 
mus, Living Whale, Sea Lion, —_ &e. Anew8 u "lay, 
HOP O* MY THUMB, every rnoon and jevening. Admission 
to all only 25 cts. Children under ten, 15 cts. 
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FRANK LESLIE'S PUBLICATIONS. 


Frank Leslie’s Illustrated Newspaper. Published Weekly. 
Price 6 cents per copy, or $3 per year. 

Frank Leslie’s Budget of Fun. Published Monthly. Price 6 
cents, or 75 cents per year. 

Frank Leslice’s Dllustrirte Zeitung, or German Ilustrated 
Newspaper. Published Weekly. Price 6 cents, or $3 per year. 
Frank Leslie’s Monthly and Gazette of Fashion. Price 25 

cents, or $4 per year. 

Frank Leslie’s Picto ial Histo y of the W — of 1861; 
Descriptive, Statistical and poommmensany. Edited by the 
Hou. E. G. Squier, late U. 8, Minister to Central America. Price 
25 ceuts per number, . 

Frank Leslie’s Wa Chat. Price 25 cents. This splendid sheet 
(33 by 46 inches) contains a Chart of all the present Operations 
against the rebels South and West. It is beautifully colored, and 
surrounded by the Portraits of the prominent Generals of the Union 
Army. 

Frank Leslie’s Wa Maps. New Edition. Priceécents. An in- 
dispensable addition to every household at the present time. 

Frank Leslie’s Portrait Pictorial. Price 6cents. A Mammoth 
Broadsheet, containing Portraits of the Commanding Officers of the 
Union Army and Navy. 

Frank Leslie’s Picto tals of Union Victo tes. Price 6 cents 
each, These Pictorials are published shortly after the completion 
of the several operations now in progress to quash the rebellion. 
There sre now ready, 

No. 1. FORTS HENRY AND DONELSON. Encravings on a 
Mammoth Sheet. 

No. 2. ROANOKE. Engravings on a Mammoth Sheet. To be fol- 
lowed by others. 
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The Capture of New Orleans. 

THe most important piece of intelligence of the week is 
the reported capture of New Orleans by the National jand 
and naval forces. This event is said, on rebel authority, to 
have occurred on the 25th of April—the flotilla under Coms. 
Farragut and Porter having reduced or run past the forts 
near the mouth of the Mississippi river. The Petersburg 
(Va.) Express states that the rebels destroyed “all their 
cotton and steamboats, except such as were necessary to 
transport coin, ammunition, etc.” No further particulars 
have yet reached us, but the fact is stated positively in the 
Richmond and Petersburg papers, where we may be sure it 
would find no place if it were possible to disguise the gruth. 
It is further rendered probable from the circumstance that 
the bombardment of Fort Jackson commenced on the 23d of 
April, and was reported by the rebels as “terrific.” One 
account (in the Norfolk Day Book) states that the ‘‘ Federal 
gunboats had fired 25,000 shells, of which 1,000 had fallen 
in the fort.” Of course these figures are vastly exaggerated, 
but they show that the fire on the fort must have been very 
heavy, and one which the rebels were not likely to endure | 
for any long time. 

We may, therefore, accept the capture of New Orleans as 
an accomplished fact. In its fall the rebels have lost their 
great commercial emporium and their greatest cotton port. 
Their army in the South-West becomes thereby shut in 
between two fires, cut off from its sources of supply, and 
unless relieved by some great victory, is reduced to the 
necessity of dispersion or surrender. The rebel defences 
on the Mississippi river now become valueless, for there is 





no longer an object in holding them, and ‘we may expect 
soon to hear of the junction of the flotillas of Coms. Foote 
and Porter. ‘ 


| 


The effect of the capture on Beauregard’s army at Corinth | and destroyed by Company H of the 1st Massachusetts on 
must prove exceedingly depressing, and should he fail to | the 26th of April, with a loss of three killed and 13 wounded. 


hold his position under the attack of Gen. Halleck, its loss | 


will be irretrievably fatal to him and to the rebellion on the 
Gulf. His communication with the East has been cut off by 
Gen. Mitchell, and the only railway lines open to him are to 
Memphis on the West and Mobile ou the South, without a 
defensible position or rallying point in either direction. 

We have said that New Orleans is the great commercial 
emporium of the South, as well as its most populous city. 
Its population in 1860 was 174,488, of which 14,479 were 
slaves. The value of its exports for the same year were 
$108,293,000, and of its imports $22,920,000. The receipts 
from customs amounted to $2,620,000. The export of cot- 
ton, for the same year, was 2,214,000 bales, about half the 
entire product of the South—the grand aggregate being 
4,650,000 bales. 

New Orleans is essentially a Union city, and at the com- 
mencement of the Secession movement warmly opposed it. 
The majority of its people, however, were overborne by an 
armed and violent minority, and it was claimed that it voted 
for the Sgcession ordinance, by a small majority. The sub- 
mission of the question, however, was a farce—there being 
only about 7,000 votes cast out of the average aggregate of 
12,000. This Union sentiment, though repressed, has never- 
theless remained strong and threatening; and, if we are to 
believe the rebel papers, there has always existed a large 
number of Union Clubs, of which the members were sworn 
to do all in their power to restore the National authority. 
Should this prove to be the fact, we may look for the speedy 
reorganization of the city under the “ old flag.” 


The Situation. 

Tum crisis of the war has arrived. The rebel armies, 
beaten in detail, have been concentrated at two points— 
Corinth in the South-West, and Yorktown in the East. <A 
few small bands of raw conscripts may exist at other points, 
in the neighborhood of the principal cities and seaports, but 
they are neither numerically or morally able to resist the 
National arms. All the trained and tried soldiers of the so- 
called **Southern Confederacy” may be assumed to be at 
the points above indicated, and at those points, under the 
leadership of Beauregard, Bragg, Polk and Van Dorn in the 
West, and of Davis himself, Lee, Magruder and Jo. Joln- 
ston in the East, the rebellion is preparing to make its final 
struggle for its imperilled existence. seaten here, the 
whole rebel fabric must tumble to the ground, and the war 
be reduced to a brief and feeble guerilla struggle, purposecless 
and impotent, 

The issue seems most likely to be tried first at Corinth, 
although it is difficult to see how it can be delayed at either 
point beyond a week. Within ten days, therefore, we may 
expect to hear that the two great, decisive battles of the 
war have been fought—battles on which hinge not only the 
integrity and future glory of our country, but the hopes and 
destiny of Republicanism throughout the world. 

Every brow may weil grow grave, and the most thought- 
less trifler become serious, in view of the impending stern 
and bloody struggles; and although we do not and cannot 
doubt the complete success of the National arms, yet the 
possible alternative may well cause a shudder. A speedy 
and glorious peace, a restoration of the Union formed by our 
fathers, and a future of augmented strength and prosperity ; 
or a long and weary war, a nation humiliated and the sport 
of foreign intervention, with an arrogant oligarchy, born of 
slavery, on our southern border—this is the future, the keys 
of which are held by McClellan at Yorktown, and Halleck at 
Corinth; this the problem which our sons, brothers and hus- 
bands are to solve on bloody battle-field! 

Already the contest has begun in the West. Gen. Hal- 
leck, having sent his sick and wounded to the Ohio, and 
reorganized his forces, has advanced from Pittsburg Landing, 
the scene of the late bloody but indecisive National victory, 
to attack Beauregard in his last lair at Corinth. On the 24th 
of April he reached Pea Ridge, a point within six miles of 
Corinth, where he surprised and defeated the rebel advance. 
At latest accounts he was moving forward on the main rebel 
army. , 

Secondary to these principal operations have been the 
movements of Gen. Mitchell, who has occupied the line of 
the Richmond and Memphis Railway, from Chattanooga in 
Georgia to Tuscumbia in Alabama, and has probably joined 
Gen. Halleck, with a majority of his forces, before Corinth, 
where it is also probable Gen. Pope has marched his victori- 
ous columns. Effectually cut off from all communication 
with the East, it is presumed that Beauregard has been re- 
inforced by the column of Van Dorn and Price, from Arkan- 
sas, swelling his force to something over 100,000 men. His 
position is a strong one by nature, and is reported to be 
elaborately fortified. That they will be attacked by assault, 
the history of our military operations in the West renders 
certain, and that they will be carried that same history ren- 
ders equally certain. But it is useless to speculate on events, 
the results of which must so soon be known. 

Com. Foote, at latest accounts, was still before Fort 
Wright, aiming, apparent, not so much at its reduction, as 
to hold back its garrison and land supports from going to 
the aid of Beauregard, with whose overthrow the rebel 
works on the Mississippi must fall without a blow. 

Gen. Banks has driven the last of the rebels out of the 
Shenandoah Valley, and is in occupation of Staunton. The 
National gunboats have also cleared the Rappahannock be- 
yond nea and it is safe to presume that Gen. 
McDowell's Division is moving past that place, direct on 
Richmond—a distance of 63 miles. 

Before Yorktown, we are assured that everything has been 
‘going on satisfactorily,” ever since the needless and ob- 
jectless sacrifice of one or two hundred brave Vermonters 
at Lee’s Mills. We are told that Yorktown has been shelled 
by a gunboat, at the damaging distance of three miles. And 


| the latest dispatch from Gen. McClellan is to the effect that 


a lunette earthwork on this side of Warwick river, defended 
by two rebel companies, but mounting no cannon, was taken 


| 


| 
| 





We are told, for the 20th time, that the Merrimac is to 
come out into Hampton Roads ‘‘to-morrow.” Whenever 
she does come, she will find there the new iron-clad steamer 
Galena, which will probably have a word to say in any ex- 
change of compliments that may ‘take place. The Monitor 
will not be left to “‘ th’ unequal fight” alone. 

The news from the Gulf is most exciting and important, 
and, although from rebel sources, leaves li:tle doubt of the 
capture of New Orleans, an event of greatest consequence, 
and on which we comment in another column. 


Who is Responsible? 

THAT gross and criminal military neglect and incompetency 
nearly cost us the battle of Pittsburg Landing, and with it the 
fruits of the brilliant series of National victories, commencing 
at Mill Spring and ending at Island No, 10, is neither doubted 
nor denied. On Sunday, April 6th, the army of Gen. Grant 
was surprised—shamefully surprised and beaten—the gun- 
boats on the Tennessee river alone saving it from utter rout 
and destruction. The opportune arrival of Gen. Buell on 
Monday retrieved the disaster of Sunday—barely retrieved 
it—at an expense of blood which the officers to whose in- 
competence the reverse was due may well hesitate to avow. 
The fearful sum of ‘ casualties” still remains to be made 
public; but we know that in the Ist and 4th divisions alone 
the killed amount to 559, and the wounded to 2,784: a total 
greater than that of Bull Run! 

But it is not our present purpose to enter into the details 
of this terrible fight. It is enough to know that the Missis- 
sippi Valley was saved—a result worth all the blood that was 
shed, more than a hundredfold. We have aright to require, 
however, that the National cause shall not again be put in 
such deadly peril, so needlessly and criminally as it was at 
Pittsburg Landing. We have a right to demand that the 
officers to whom that cause was entrusted shall be held to 
a thorough responsibility for their military sins, whether of 
omission or commission. Unless this be done, the confidence 
of our soldiers cannot be maintained, nor their efficiency 
relied on, at this the most critical period of our history. 

To understand fully the gigantic negligence, blunders and 
ignorance which so nearly cost us the battle of Pittsburg Land- 
ing, we must remember that Gen. Grant Had been sent up 
the Tennessee river to a point within 20 miles of Johnston’s 
and Beauregard’s chosen position at Corinth, where it was 
known they had concentrated all the rebel forces of the 
South-West. Gen. Grant’s division, it was also well known, 
numbered only about 40,000 men—less than half that of his 
cnemy—and, of course, incapable of meeting it in the open field 
with equal chances of success. Marching overland from 
Nashville, to the support of Gen. Grant, was Gen. Buell’s 
column of 40,000 men. Until a junction of these two divi- 
sions should be effected, no aggressive action against the 
rebels could be taken. For two weeks Gen. Grant waited 
for Gen. Buell to arrive, and for two weeks he was mo- 
mentarily exposed to be attacked by an overwhelming force. 
His position was one of extreme peril—a peril so obvious 
that the whole country was held in breathless suspense, 
while the telegraph announced day by day the slow advance 


of Buell and the delays of Maj.-Gen. Halleck, the only officer | 


in whom confidence was reposed as equal to the pending 
emergency. Gen. Halleck, it was said, would soon take the 
ficld, but still he lingered in St. Louis. 

Every eye was fixed on the army before Corinth with an 
anxiety which few cared to confess, and yet with a belief 
that its officers, conscious of their exposure and danger, 
would exercise commensurate vigilance, and omit no precan- 
tion to guard against surprise and defeat. All believed that 
their scouts and pickets were sleepless and omnipresent, 
and that the slightest movement of the. rebels would be 
known and provided against. The instincts of self-preser- 
vation, it was believed, would insure thus much at their 
hands, to say nothing of the duties and responsibilities de- 
volved on them by the Nation. 

And yet—can it be believed? can the blind and criminal 
neglect be conceived or credited ?—the rebels were allowed 
to march a superior force to within a mile of the National 
lines on Saturday, to rest there for the night, within sight of 
the National camps, and within hearing of its drums, and 
to fall upon the advance division of the National army on 
the following morning, with a surprise so complete as to 
capture regiment on regiment, and camp on camp, before 
the men could seize on their arms or escape from their 
tents? Rebel prisoners report (we quote their language on 
the authority of the St. Louis Democrat), ‘‘ that their army 
was drawn up in line of battle on Saturday night, within a 
few hundred yards of the National camps, and plainly saw 
the men going in and out of their tents. Their Generals 
would not let them build their camp fires for fear of dis- 
covery. But for the rain and terrible condition of the roads, 
and the delay in the arrival of some of their reinforcements, 
they would have made an attack onSaturday morning. They 
say they cannot understand why no scouts or pickets were 
out. They advanced into our camps without resistance, and 
in many cases slew or captured our soldicrs in their tents.” 

These statements are fully corroborated by abundant tes- 
timony on our own side. The Pittsburg correspondent of 
the World tells us that on the Wednesday, Thursday and 
Friday preceding the battle, a body of rebel cavalry were 
spectators of all that was done in the National camps, and 
that the review of the army of Gen. Grant took place within 
five miles of the entire rebel force. On the morning of the 
attack, the National pickets were only half 2 mile ont, and 
when they came in, the rebel army was at their heels, liter- 
ally overwhelming Gen. Prentiss’s division, ‘‘ which consisted 
of about 4,000 men, a portion of whom were asleep, and a 
portion at breakfast! They burst from their tents,” con- 
tinues this correspondent, ‘‘to find themselves in the face 
of an avalanche of armed men, and at their mercy.” At this 
time Gen. Grant himself was asleep, at Savannah, 12 miles 
distant! Never before, in the annals of war, was there a 
surprise more complete—certainly never one against which 
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so little precaution had been taken! After the first shock 
was over, it is true, our men fought with desperate energy, 
for along and weary day, against vast odds, and were able, 
with the aid of the gunboats, to keep the rebels in check 
until reinforcements came up and drove back the flushed 
and exultant enemy. But their devotion and heroic obsti- 
nacy no way extenuates their criminality, or relieves their 
leaders from the awful responsibility of their neglect. . How 
far an investigation of all the facts shall relieve Gen. Grant 
from the responsibility of the surprise, by dividing it with 
his subordinate officers, remains to be seen. But as the 
case stands, the Government owes it to the army and the 
country to suspend him from command, order a prompt in- 
quiry into his conduct, and, if the facts be as represented, 
send him to a swift and exemplary execution. Military 
blunders like these are crimes of gigantic magnitude, for 
which the blood of those who commit them is a poor but 
the only atonement. 

But if Gen. Grant was careless, negligent and criminal, 
so too was Gen. Buell slow, ineflicient and criminal. He 
knew, if he knew anything, of the critical position of Gen. 
Grant’s division—a river in his rear, and an overpowering, 
active enemy in front. Yet he dawdled through Tennessee, 
making but 86 miles in six days, and if Johnston’s and 

seauregard’s plans had not been providentially frustrated, 
he would have reached the Tennessee river three days after 
Grant’s army had been cut up and destroyed—or, rather, 
he would never have reached the river at all, for it is pre- 

umable that he too would have been attacked and over- 
whelmed in turn by the victorious rebels. If men are 
jnstified in claiming direct divine interposition in the 
events of war, we may claim that God thwarted the schemes 
of the enemy, obstructed his path, and disconcerted his 
plans, so that the attack meditated on Thursday was 
delayed until Sunday, and until the tardy Buell had nearly 
effected his junction with Grant—precisely the result which 
the rebel attack was designed to anticipate and prevent. 

As the case stands, Gen. Buell rests under a fearful 
responsibility, from which an investigation may relieve him, 
or which may consign him to permanent disgrace and 
ignominy. 

Nor can Gen. Halleck be held guiltless in this affair. As 
the Commander-in-Chief of the department where events of 
such magnitude were going on, and where every day was big 
with momentous consequences, it was his plain duty to have 
been in the very centre of operations. He should have 
trusted nothing to subordinates ina crisis like that which 
every one knew impended at Pittsburg Landing. We have 
sufficient faith in Ads military knowledge and caution, to 
believe that no surprise would have been possible with him 
at the headofthearmy. Weare sure that an army of 100,000 
men could not have been concentrated within four or five 
miles of his position, and have remained there for days, with- 
out his knowledge. We are confident that Buell would not 
have been permitted to saunter leisurely through Tennessee, 
when his presence was of such vital importance at Pittsburg 
Landing. 

It may be said that criticisms like these come too late, and 
that by weakening faith in our Generals they impair the cause 
of the country. We think otherwise. “If thy member 
offend thee, cut it offand cast it from thee.” We doubt not 
the bravery or patrioism of Gen. Grant; we may perhaps be 
sceptical as to the earnestness of a man who, like Gen. Buell, 
‘doesn’t know what the war is about,” although no one has 
ever questioned his bravery in the fleld; we do not suppose, 
for a moment, that either of these officers are traitors or 
abettors of treason; yet we doubt if either are capable to- 
day of giving confidence to their soldiers, or of inspiring 
_ them with that kind of spirit essential to success. Gen. 
Halleck, we hope, will follow up the undecisive victory of the 
7thof April by a final blow at the rebellion in the South-West ; 
but it will be struck in spite of, and in face of the discourage- 
ment and distrusts created by the negligence, the blunders 
znd the oversights of the officers who preceded him in com- 
mand, and who, until vindicated by facts and circumstances 
now unknown, can never again command the confidence of the 
army or the country. The 5,000 dead and wounded of the 
hattle of Pittsburg Landing are their accusers before God 
and man! 


San Salvador. 

Or all the States of Central America that of San Salvador 
has ever been the most enlightened and progressive, as 
well as in proportion to its population, the richest and most 
industrious. Although having but about half of the number 
of inhabitants with Guatemala, its commerce is greater. Its 
people and government have always been ardent admirers 
of the United States, and sympathisers with its policy. As 
long ago as 1823 it declared itself annexed to this country, 
and made application for admission into the Union. Various 
reasons prevented the United States from acceding to the 
proposition; but the feeling which induced it has ever re- 
mained strong and vigorous. 

One peculiar and demonstrative feature in the policy of 
San Salvador has been its steady opposition to all the re- 
actionary, oligarchical and monarchical schemes of which 
Guatemala has been the centre and hotbed. When the lat- 
ter State endeavored to force Central America under the 
ephemeral monarchy of Iturbide in Mexico, San Salvador 
not only opposed the attempt, but drove back the combined 
Mexican and Guatemalan army. When Santa Anna sent his 
emissaries to the Central American States, with the view 
of bringing them into league against the United States un- 
der a protectorate from Spain—the first step towards the 
re-establishment of Spanish authority—San Salvador not 
only re#clled the proposition, but ordered Santa Anna’s 
emissary from the State. And now, when a similar at- 
tempt is making under the auspices of France, Spain and 


England, we feel sure that San Salvador will be found faith- 
ful to her antecedents, and hostile to every attempt to ex- 
tend on this continent the effete political systems of the 
Old World. 

The actual President of San Salvador, Gen. Barrios, is a 
man of great liberality in principle and in policy, who has been 





-it is possible to distinguish the color of a man’s eyes. 





for 20 years an active participant in th® public affairs of his 
country, and joins to an intimate knowledge of its wants a 
personal knowledge of other countries and their institutions. 
He is also a man of force and decision, and has carried San 
Salvador to a pitch of prosperity unexcelled by that of any 
Spanish-American State. His latest act has been to send to 
this country a Special Envoy, a gentleman of high character 
and position, Seior Don Lorenzo Montufar. His mission, 
it may be surmised, has some relation to the extreme peril 
in which the Spanish-American Republics have been placed 
by the Unholy Alliance now operating in Mexico, an alliance 
formed with the sole purpose of taking advantage of our 
complications to crush out the form as well as the spirit of 
Republicanism in America, and make this continent the heri- 
tage, and its people the vassals, of the hateful and baneful 
dynasties of Europe. This wicked rebellionis in no respect 
more wicked than in the opportunity which it affords for 
these sinister schemes against the liberties of mankind and 
against free institutions. But they will fail with the rebel- 
lion: yet, if they do not, of one thing we may be certain, 
the cordial sympathy and the aid, so far as it may go, of San 
Salvador in repelling the despotic principle, and defeating 
its attempt to dominate this continent. 

The Washington Jntelligencer announces the teception of 
Sefior Montufar as Envoy Extraordinary and Minfster Pieni- 
poteutiary of San Salvador, in Washington, and gives his 
address on the occasion, with the reply of the President, as 
. follows : 

Sir—The President of the Republic of Salvador has done me the favor 
to accredit me Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary near 
the Government of the United States, as proven by the autograph letter 
which [ have the honor to place in your hands. 

My Government orders me to manifest to you that it earnestly desires 
the peace, the prosperity and the glory of the United States, over which 
you so worthily preside. 

The people of Salvador, progressive and eminently American, offer 
up their vows that the great people of the United States may ever 
prosper, and that the Republic founded by the immortal Washington 
may each day become more powerful, and manifest stronger sympathics 
with the cee a of the American continent, who protess their principles 
and love their institutions, 

I am flattered by the hope that these sentiments will find a friendly 
reception, ag well from you, sir, as from the people of the United States, 


and that every day Salvador will become bound by closer ties of friend- 
ship to this great Republic, 

To which the President responded: 

Mr. Montufar—At any time the arrival of a Minister from San Salva 
dor would be an interesting event, It is peculiarly so now. Repub- 
licanism in this country is demonstrating its adaptation to the highest 
interests of society the preservation of the State itself against the 
violence of faction. Elsewhere on the American continent it is strug- 
gling against the inroads of anarchy, which invites foreign intervention, 
Let the American States, therefore, draw closer together and animate 
and reassure each other, and thus prove to the world that, although we 
have inherited some of the errors of ancient systems, we are neverthe- 
less capable of completing and establishing the new one we have chosen, 
On the result largely depends the progress, civilization and happiness 
of mankind, 


To our Southern Subscribers. 


Our subscribers living in the Southern States where the 
mails were suspended by the United States Government, are hereby 
informed that we have preserved full files for all whose subscriptions 
were unexpired at that time, and will forward them to their original 
address, or elsewhere, on their application by letter or otherwise. 


Tue Philadelphia /nguirer has an article in defence of 
Gen, MeClellan against attacks which no one ever saw or heard of, and 
feels called upon to explain why it is, that having once set out, he is 
not ** On to Richmond!” It explains that 

“The country below the mouth of York river, on the accurate maps 
of our engineers, is aptly marked ‘ Devil’s Paradise” Filled with 
swamps and what the French call shaking or trembling earth, abound- 
ing in pine thickets, and not abounding iu good roads, the approaches 
to Yorktown are difficult, and all strategic points are throughly fortified, 
and to increase the obstacles of nature and art, the enemy have thrown 
dams across sinall streams, thus flooding the vicinity,” 

Ifthe York peninsular road to Richmond be so bad and difficult, na- 
turally and artificially, why under Heaven didn’t Gen, McClellan take 
some other ¢ 

Simon CaMEnon.—A startling exposition of the misman- 
agement of the War Department under ex Secretary Cameron and Assi- 
tant Seeretary Scott is furnished by Exccutive document No. 67, re- 
cently printed by the House of Representatives, It appears by this, 
that these two functionaries were busily engaged during last summer 
and autumn making contracts for muskets and other small arms, until 
the aggregate of their operations summed up 1,976,240 muskets, rifles 
and carbines, 72,440 pistols, and 142,500 swords, for which they obli- 
gated the Treasury to pay the trifling amount of $46,144,665, These 
arms were to Le delivered, according to the convenience of the contrae- 
tors, at almost any time along in the next two years, the delivery of 
hundreds of thourands of them being accommodatingly disposed over 
periods extending from July, 1862, to December, 1863! And now Presi- 
dent Lincoln sends Mr. Cameron as Minister to Russia, instead of send- 
ing him as prisoner to Fort Lafayette ! 

Tue loss of 25 Illinois regiments engaged in the battle of 
Pittsburg Landing was 662 killed, 2,958 wounded and 214 missing. 





Tne SuarpsHooters,—Berdan’s Sharpshooters are the 
terror of the rebels before Yorktown, completely silencing some of their 
most important batteries, If the rebels attempt to load or fire a gun, 
they are sure to fall before the unerring aim of the sharpshooters, The 
rifle used by Berdan’s men isa very peculiar instrument. It is made 
with an increasing twist; it has a false muzzle—a contrivance which 
preserves the fine true edge of the real muzzle from wear in the act of 
loading; the barrel is of steel; the balls are made of compressed lead ; 
and the weapon Is fitted with a telescope of such power that at 400 yards 
This rifle docs 
execution at the distance of more than 1,000 yards, and Col. Berdan has 


of every three shots, at the distance of a quarter of amile A party of 
30 such shots can pick off every man from a battery of light artillery in 
one minute, at a distance of nearly half a mile, 

A New Gun.—A large number of the most 
citizens of New-York, capitalists, bankers, merchants, steam-engine 
builders, and military men, have addressed a letter to the resident, 
asking him to sanction an appropriation of $5,000 to make one of _Per- 
kins’s steam-guns of large size. The small guns, formerly made, were 


in rifled gans, make it desirable that further experiments should be 
tried, and on a larger scale. It if proposed to use there guns, should 
they prove successful, for harbor-defence against iron-clad gunboats, 





A nepuew of Pierre Soulé, late Senator of the United 
States from Louisiana, and now Provost Marshal of New Orleans, was 
wounded and taken prisoner at Pittsburg Landing. He states that the 
night before the battle the rebel forces were sufficiently near our camp 
to understand ordinary conversation, and remained undisturbed till 
Gen. Bragg arrived with his forces and the attack was commenced. 





Gen. SickLes.—It will be remembered that the nomina- 
tion of this gentleman as Brigadier-General of Volunteers was some 





time ago rejected by the Senate. No reason for this act of injustice was 


ever assigned. ghd it can only be ascribed to a narrow prejudice or hos- 
tile influences of a personal nature. We are glad to see that the Presi 
dent has renominated Gen. Sickles, thus affording the Senate an oppor- 
tunity of reconsiderirg its previous action. The renomination is made 
upon the recommendation of the Secretary of War, who states that the 
records of his office show Gen. Sickles to be an able officer. Certainly 
there is no man in America whose individual exertions in raising the 
National army were so successful as Gen. Sickles. His brigade is one of 
the’finest in the service, and he commands the respect and confidence of 
his men to the highest degree. A Senate that can confirm the nomins 
tion of such an antique “muff” as Gov, Morgan, of this State, as Major- 
General—a man who doesn’t know the stock of a musket from a ramrod 
—had better hesitate before outraging public sentiment by rejecting a 
man who. like Gen. Sickles, has done sc much for the National cause. 





THE BATTLE OF NEWBERNE.—A member of the New York 
51st Volunteers writes to us from ‘“‘Camp Reno,” near Newberne, that 
‘without desiring to deprive the 9th New Jersey Ri giment of the 
credit of ‘charging decisively’ on the rebel breastworks to the left of 
the railway, I must be permitted to say, that whatever of credit attaches 
to that act belongs to the 5ist New York and 21st Massachusetts, the 
5ist Pennsylvania and the 9th New Jersey acting as reserves. Lieut, 
Frank Tryon, spoken of as belonging to the last named regiment, is a 
member of the New York 5lst, and received his wound while leading 
his men,” 





APRIL 19, 1861, AND APRIL 19, 1862.—On the 19th of April, 
of last year, the people have not forgotten how the loyal soldiers of Mas- 
sachusetts, hastening to the defence of ths National Capitol, were set 
upon by an infuriated mob in the streets of Baltimore, several of their 
nuiaber slain and many wounded, amidst cries of hatred and wild shouts 
of fury. We have not forgotten how treason closed the city to the passage 
of the National armies, how the railroads leading to it were destroyed, 
and how all that the leaders of -he rebellion in Maryland could do was 
done to cut off the city of Washington and put it in possession of 
the Southern conspirators. A year has passed away, and in the same 
city of Baltimore, where the National banner was insulted and trampled 
under foot, we find the City Council recommending the citizens generally 
to display the “ old flag” from the housetops and shipping, “as a mani- 
festation of gratitude for their deliverance from the dangers which 
threatened on that day to destroy their city and State, on the occasion 
of the passage of troops through the city to protect the capital of the 
United States.” We find also the Legislature of Maryland voting a sum 
of money for the relief of the families of the soldiers of Massachusetts 
killed and wounded in the city of Baltimore, on the 19th of April, 1861, 
Thus has the State of Maryland redeemed her honor. 





Joun Bricnt.—Mr. Bright, the great English reformer 
and tried friend of America, lately received an address of thanks from 
the Chamber of Commerce of this city, for his vindication of our 
Government in its present struggle, to which he has replied in a letter 
dated April 4th, from which we take the following paragraph : 


‘“‘T accept their most kind resolution, not only as honorable to myself, 
but as a manifestation of friendly feeling to the great majority of my 
countrymen, whose true sentiments I believe I have not mistaken or 
misrepresented when I have spoken on the side of your Government and 
people, J believe there is no other country in which men have been so 
Jree and 80 prosperous as in yours, und that there és no other political 
constitution now in existenc: in the preservation of which the human race 
is so deeply interested as in that under which you live. This is true 
beyond all doubt when applied to the Free States of your Union. I 
trust the time is not distant when it will be true over all your vast ter- 
ritory, from the St, Lawrence to the Gulf of Mexico.” 





SENATOR STARKE.—Senator Starke, of Oregon, is the suc- 
cessor of the gallant Baker, who fell at Ball’s Bluff. His case has been 
up before the Senate, on his own motion, and the Committee, to which it 
was referred, have reported the following conclusions: 


ist. That for many months prior to the 21st of November, 1861, and up 
to that time, Mr, Starke was an ardent advocate of the cause of the re- 
bellious States. 

zd. That after the formation of the Constitution of the Confederate 
States, he openly declared his admiration for it, and desired the absorp- 
tion of the loyal States of the Union into the Southern Confederacy 
under that Constitution, as the only means of peace, and warmly avow- 
ing his sympathy with that cause, 7 

sd. That the Senator from Oregon is disloyal to the Government of 
the United States. 





Frank Lesiie’s MONTHLY AND GAZETTE OF Fasnion for 
May has arrived—the best family magazine we have, Its reading mat- 
ter is always instructive as well as entertaining, its illustrations are fine, 
its fashions reliable, and its receipts, even, are valuable to every house - 
keeper. Its long chapter devoted to “ What should be Worn and what 
should not,” is also of interest to the fashionable world, no doubt, and 
alone is worth the price of the book to them. In addition to the usual 
illustrations, the next number (June) will contain the first of a serics, 
entitled ‘‘ Our Representative Women,” The first portrait, exquisitely 
engraved on steel, will be that of Mrs, President Lincoln.—Daily Wis- 
consin, Milwaukie, 

Tne Southern papers, in order to explain why the Merri- 
mac does nothing, have been compelled to admit that she is not quite so 
nearly invalnerable as they pretended, Speaking of the damage to the 
Merrimac in the fight with the Monitor, the Richmond Dispatch says: 

‘In some places—from the heat and weight of the shot—the plates 
were welded together. In other places the plates were broken, but not 
broken through, and the damage was repaired by taking off the injured 
plates and putting on others, er prow, which was made of cast-iron 
was broken when she ran into the Cumberland, but she suppiied herself 
with a better oae,” 





PreriopicaL Revo.uTions.—M. Guéroult, of the Paris 





in his regiment no man who cannot kill an enemy with at least two out 


eminent | 


completely suecessful, and the recent improvements, in steam as well as | 
| of distinguished characters are from photographs, and are therefore cor- 





Opinion Nationale, has undertaken to define the law of revolutions, 
‘In France,” he says, “ since 1780, we have had regularly a revolution 


| every fifteen or sixteen years—1789, 1800, 1815, 1830, 1848.” Should the 


law continue to vindicate itself in the future, another revolution may be 
expecte 1 to occur in France within the next year or two—an event by 
no means improbable, and towards which many circumstanees now 
point, 





Necro ProrerTy-Ho_pers.—Mr. Kennedy, Superintend- 
ent of the Census, has published a letter, giving the value of property 
owned by the free colored population of the District of Columbia, as re- 
turned by the census of 1850, as follows: Real estate, $612,010; per- 
sonal property, $146,804; total, $758,034. The real estate is owned by 
608 persons, averaging $1,205 cach, The real and personal property is 
owned by 1,175 persons, averaging $646 each. The total free colored 
population in the District of Columbia is 11,131; the value of their prop- 
erty returned averages $68 to each man, woman and child, The number 
of free colored males ever 20 years of age is 2,487, 





A new treaty has been negotiated between the United 
States and Great Britain, providing for the better suppression of the 
slave trade, It has been ratified by the Senate, 





No. 19 of Frank Leswie’s Picronta, History OF THE 
Wank has just been received, and is really a fine work of art. The illus- 
trations are very spirited, and occasionally one is of double-page size, 
making a magnificent picture of some great battle scene. The portraite 


rect likenesses of the persons they represent. After the war is over, 
these illustrations will be of permanent value and will serve to interest 
coming generations. This popular publication is issued semi-monthly, 
at 25 cents per number.— Dundee (N. Y.) Record, 





PorvuLATION OF THE CHEROKEE CouNTRY.—We have re- 
ecived the following statistics from the Inaian Bureau. They are based 


on the census taken in 1860: 
Negroes. Indians, 






Cherokees.....+.++ 09n9600000c00000cseed coe §=— 22,000 
CreOkS. occccccccccvcccsevecceccscs 1,928 13,550 
Seminoles ....-eccccecccccceccececes ioe 30 2,207 
CHOCTRWE. «ccc cccccscccerserees ccoccccsee )§699 008 18,000 
CHICKASAW... ss cccececeeecereeeeeeneeeenees wu 6,00y 
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sae : : MAIN TO BE 
MAP OF THE MISSISSIPPI RIVER, FROM CAIRO. TO THE GULF OF MEXICO, SHOWING THE POSITION OF THE REBEL FORTIFICATIONS AT THE MOUTH OF THE RIVER, THOSE RE ING 
CAPTURED, FTC.—Ser Pace 43. 
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THE THREE FISHERMEN. 


THREE fishers went sailing out into the West, 
Out into the West as the sun went down, 
Each thought of the woman who loved him best, 
And the children stood watching them out of the town. 
Fer men must work and women must weep, 
And there’s litéle to carn and many to keep, 
Though the harbor bar be moaning. 


Three wives ext up in the lighthouse tower 
And trimmed the lamps as the sun went down, 
And they looked at the squall, and they looked at the shower, 
As the rack it came rolling up rugged and brown, 
But men must work, and women must weep, 
Though storms be sudden, and waters deep, 
And the harbor bar be moaning. 


Three corpses lay on the shiny sands 
In the morning gleam as the tide went down, 
And the women are watching and wringing their hands 
For those who will never come back to the town. 
But men must work, and women must weep, 
And the sooner it’s over the sooner to sleep, 
And good-bye to the bar and its moaning. 


THE HALF-SISTERS., 


A Story of Metropolitan Life. 
CHAPTER XVIII. 

OLp Joun lingered five days, and then entered through the gate 
toward which all our footsteps are tending for ever. He died just at 
sunset, and half an hour before he died he became conscious, for the 
first time since his injury. It was a brief interval, but it sufficed. 
The doctor was present, and Mrs. Kedge, who had recovered, except 
a little lameness, and Mrs. ‘l'om, and the little handmaiden. Nellie, 
not yet recovered, was present also; she had to be wheeled into the 
room in an armchair, she was so weak and faint. She did not weep 
when told that her father was dead; she uttered a single cry, and 
her face grew white ‘and rigid. They had to give her restoratives 
before she seemed to comprehend what was passing. 

I was told that he died quite easily, going out as calmly as the 
sunset which burned at the window. He committed some papers 
and directions to the doctor, and then folded his hands across his 
breast and tranquilly awaited the great change. 

Word of his death came to Tom and I while we were seated at the 
tea-table, gloomy and alone. Chiswick came in a few minutes later, 
and it was not very long before the doctor’s gig drove up to the door. 
He had brought Mrs. Tom home with him, and when she came in 
the poor, tired darling fell on ‘Tom’s breast and cried bitterly, and we 
all tried to soothe her without being very successful. She was a 
timid, gentle-hearted child, and the spectacle of death was new 
to her. 

The doctor proposed that Chiswick and myself should go over and 
perform the office of watchers. We were to reach the house as 
early as nine, by which time the undertakers would have accom- 
plished their work. 

I had not yet informed Miss Volte of the accident; a lingering 
hope that old John might recover had kept me from it. I had fre- 
quently been upon the point of breaking the dreadful news to her, 
but uncertainty as to its effect upon her had restrained me. She 
might, I thought, in her passionate impetuosity invade again the 
house where the old man lay dying. I did not dare to risk a result 
which might be attended with such calamity. 

But he was dead; the earth would close on him for ever before two 
more sunsets such as that which was burning its farewell upon the 
golden cross of Chrysostom; and when the doctor told me that 
Chiswick and myself were to watch with the dead, I resolved to sce 
her and tell her all before going. 

It was not an easy matter to see her without exciting remark or 
attention; but I hurried Chiswick away, and as we walked up the 
street told him that it was of the deepest consequence that I should 
see Miss Volte at once. I explained to him that it was important 
that my interview with her should be alone, and unsuspected by 
Madame de Brissac or the other teachers. Chiswick was stunned 
and confused by my eagerness, and experienced so copious an access 
of curiosity that his intelligence was all at sea for a few minutes, 
and he recommended a strictly confidential interview on the roof, 
which he thought might be reached in the most private and secluded 
manner. The eclipse passed from his faculties pretty soon, and at 
my urgent entreaty he ceased to ask me what it was all about and 
what was up, and what doose was it, and did I think it the handsome 
thing to leave a feller out in the cold on a matter of that sort. I as- 
sured him that I could not tell him; that the seeret was not mine, 
and that it was ungenerous of him to ask me more about it. 

Finally, like the good honest fellow he was at heart, he stifled his 
curiosity, and began to plan. He hit upon a feasible scheme pretty 
soon. It was that he should see Mil., and get her to convey to Miss 
Volte a line from me; the line was to ask her to wait till the rest of 
the house were gathered at the tea-table, and then to meet me upon 
the balcony which looked upon the garden, and which, at that hour, 
was perfectly secluded. We stopped at a stationer’s, and I wrote 
the message in pencil and folded it up into « compuct little triangle, 
writing Miss Volte’s name upon it. 

Madame had gone out during the afternoon, and we arrived 
shortly before her return, Several of the teachers were in her room, 
in which the twilight was beginning to gather, one of them playing 
upon a guitar, the sound of which wandered out into the hall, meet- 
ing on its way the purr of the fountain, and fraternizing with it as 
if the two melodies were sisters telling each other of their loves. The 
servant ushered us into the drawing-room, wherein likewise the 
twin murmurs of the guitar and the fountain dwelt peacefully and 
musically together, and in a minute or two Mil. came bouncing into 
the room, and mistaking me for her brother—it was so dark—flung 
her white soft arms about my neck, and kissed me till my handswam. 

“Oh! come, I say, see here. That ain’t the thing, you know. Is 
it Lulu ?” 

A slight scream from Mil., who proceeded with infinite embarrass- 
ment to correct the mistake. 

‘I didn’t mean to, Alick, you know I didn’t; and I am frightened 
out of my life and senses, indeed, indeed I am.” 

She wasn’t. She was laughing to herself at the wonderful fun of 
the thing. 

“Don’t mind it on my account—pray don’t. I didn’t mind it in 
the least,” I said in an awkward pause of embarrassment, and Chis- 
wick climbs out of the well of consternation into which he had 
tumbled, laughs a little, and the general conclusion is that no harm 
has been done, and that the mistake was rather an amusing thing 
than otherwise. 

“See here, Mil. darling,” Chiswick says, after a little, “‘ you are to 
do something for us; come here.” He Jead§ her the window and 
I go wandering away down the great desert of drawing-room, in 
order to leave them alone. It is all arrayged in a twinkling, and 
Mil. flies up the stairs, and Chiswick comes and tells me that it is 
all right; that Mil. is a thorough-bred, and ¢o on. 

Madame’s great black coach rumbled up to the door at this moment 
and Madame herself, accompanied by Miss Wemmidge, came in just 
as Miss Chiswick, having performed her errand, was descending the 
stair. 

“ Miss Chiswick,” said madame with awful severity, “you are 
warm and flustered, and your hair is disordered. Young ladies 





3 ILLUSTRATED 


I say nothing about the impropriety of disordered hair, but—” 
‘It’s Alick, aunty. He is here, and I ran down to see him—” 
“Oh, it’s Alexander, is it. Well, Alexander is no sort of . xcuse 
for your coming down-stairs like an antelope. Where is he?” And 
in a minute the grim old lady stalked into the drawing-room, fol- 
lowed by Mildred, while Miss Wemmidge went up the stair to lay 
aside her shawl and hat. 
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should never be warm, and it is exceedingly ill-bred to be flustered. | When-Miss Volte had told me to either have Chiswick asleep, or 


. to get him away at midnight, I knew that she intended to come at 


Chiswick communicated to his aunt intelligence of the service | 


which Doctor Harris had required of us, and in obedience to a pre- 
concerted arrangement between him and myself declined an invita- 
tion to stay to tea. He would stop a little and visit with Mil., if she 
pleased. And then we must go. So after a little further conversation, 
madame went away to prepare for tea, leaving us in the drawing- 
room 

The bell tinkled presently, and the teachers, madame at their 
head, went down the stairs. When the rustle of their dresses had 
subsided I walked out upon the balcony, making for Mildred’s bene- 
fit a feeble and futile excuse of headache. 

The marble dolphin was spouting water at a great rate, and it 
gurgled and laughed and purred, and sung as it fell in the fluted 
basin; and over against the west shone a single star, the first upon 
the forehead of the evening. I had stood leaning upon the railing 
listening to the water for only a few minutes, when the rustle of a 
dress announced that Miss Volte was comiug. She stepped out upon 
the baleony and confronted me with her terrible eyes. 

“What is it? something dreadful, I know—don’t be afraid. 
Crowd al] the ill-news into a sentence, and let me have it all at once.” 

“Your father is dead.” 

She fell slight!y forward and caught the railing with one hand, and 
pressed the other upon her heart. 

‘“‘ When and how; tell me all in few words. I can bear it—I can 
bear it!” she repeated in a strange, hollow voice, which seemed to 
come from adistance. ‘God above! what canI not bear? Go on.” 

“He was hurt only a few hours after we saw him by the seashore, 
thrown from the wagon by the railway train, and he died to-day at 
sunset.” 

She was dreadfully calm as she went on—‘ Was the young girl 
injured ?” 

‘Not seriously. She has not quite recovered from the shock, but 
she is almost well. We'watch there to-night, and I could not go 
without coming to tell you.” 

“Who watches with you?” She said this with an eager quickness 
which startled me, grasping my arm as she spoke. 

** Madame’s nephew, Mr. Chiswick.” 

** How came he to know of them ?” 

“IT told them that we were both upon the cars at the time of the 
accident, and that he with me accompanied them home.” 

‘** Let him be asleep or away at midnight, I can wait no longer. Do 
this at any cost or hazard, will you?” 

“T'll do my best; we shall be alone in all probability. 
so to arrange it that he shall be asleep.” 

She caught my hand and pressed it against her heart. ‘ You have 
been my friend,” she said; ‘I wish my gratitude were worth more, 
but such as it is you have it. Do you know what is here ?” she con- 
tinued in a strange hollow voice, pressing my hand still closer 
against her breast. 

“Your heart.” 

* Broken!” 

I knew instantly her reasons for wishing Chiswick to be out of the 
way at midnight, although no word of her purpose had passed 
between us. She had determined to come and take a last look at the 
still dead face before the earth closed over it, and she came. 

We left Madame de Brissac before the tea was over, and thus 
escaped the formality of leave-taking. Mildred was to be kissed by 
Chiswick, and shaken hands with by me; that was all—and we 
came away. 

It was a little before nine when we reached the cottage. There 
was a thin, mouldy undertaker’s assistant at the gate, holding in his 
hands some of the paraphernalia of his dreadful trade. The door 
was open, and the new nurse, a stranger, was taking leave of the 
undertaker, a large mottled man, who met us upon the porch, and 
looked at us with an expression which implied that it would afford 
him extreme pleasure to measure us both for coffins, and that if we 
knew what was good for us, we would have it done at once. He 
gave us good eyening, and asked us if we were the watchers. I 
eased his mind upon that point, and was informed that the sherry 
and cold chicken were on the dresser. The odor of some of the 
former clung about his lips, I can swear. He slouched darkly 
away, firing a parting salutation at us us he retired; joined his 
familiar at the gate, and the two ravens made the night darker as 
they went down the street. 

The nurse was a professional; she had learned to regard illness 
and death as the natural conditions of the human family, and health 
merely as an evanescent disturbance of those conditions. No more 
terrors for her in a shrouded face; she had seen so many; heard so 
many hammers tapping, tapping, tapping their wild and desolate re- 
frain on coffin lids, that it had grown to be alluring music to her. 
She took us into the drawing-room, and showed us the corpse, which 
was laid out, and the coffin awfully long and dark, starred with 
silver nails, stood upon the table with a night-light burning at its 
head. 

“He makes a handsomer corpse than was to have been expected,” 
said the nurse, “ considering his years and sorrors; I’m told he had 
sorrors, like all the rest of us. Generally, the features of old people 
is shrunk, and the natural colors is gone. It’s a great comfort and a 
great blessin’ that he is so fresh and nateral—it’s consolin’.” 


I will try 


The old nurse drew the wet cloth again over the white cold face, and 
showed us into the same room where we were to remain during the 
night. 

The nurse retired early, and we were left alone. It was about 
two hours to midnight, and the moon was just rising white and cold. 
[ saw it from the window, and called Chiswick to look at with me; 
unheeding his melancholy assurance that he was not up to those 
things—moonlight and the others. Mil. was. He wasn’t. But 
he came to the window and I pointed out to him the flakes of 
amaranth that shone upon the foliage, and the night shadows that 
pointed solemnly westward, and asked him if they did not impress 
him. 

“You are very unimaginative, Chiswick,” I said, “ I know you are ; 
your best friends must admit that; but I don’t see how you can 
stand between death on the one hand, and its cold, desolate image on 
the other, without being impressed ?” 

“Well,” said Chiswick, ‘on the whole Iam. I ain’t like you, 
you know; but I suppose I feel it in my way. I know I’m bothered 
with all this, at any rate,” and Chiswick milked his earlock thought- 
fully and sedately. 

“ Bothered? How do you mean ?” ° 

“‘ Why, the whole business bothers me. It’s so curious that you 
should have known these people and not known ’em at the same 
time; and that the doctor should have known ’em; and that we 
should have been just there when the accident happened—and then 
this woman, Miss what’s-her-name? What can she have to do with 
the business, any way? I’m sure it was something connected with 
this that you had to tell her. You can deny it, if you like; I don’t 
mind.” 

“I don’t deny it, Chiswick. 
John that I wished to see her. 


It was to tell her of the death of old 
She had a right to know.” 


| 





that time and take a last look at her father’s face before the earth 
closed over it, and I had determined that in case Chiswick showed no 
signs of drowsiness before that hour that I would make a confidante of 
him, and appeal to his goodnature and kindness of heart to return to 
the adjoining room and keep up a gentle snoring while Miss Vo!to 
remained. I was very reluctant to do this, having not much confi- 
dence in Chiswick’s discretion, but I was at fault for another expe- 


| dient; and as the time passed and 11 rung from a neighboring 


steeple, answered instantly by innumerable other steeples in every 
direction, the sound from which came rolling across the night in a muf- 
fled monotone, an incident determined me. It was the rumble of a 
carriage in an adjacent strect. It stepped presently, and the night 
was ominously still again. We were still talking at the window; 
Chiswick’s curiosity only half-suppressed breaking out anew in 
almost every word he uttered. Inever knew him te be in so wakeful 
amood. He gave no sign of any intention to sleep for ages. The 
moonlight shone upon the face of the old church clock, and I watched 
the minute-hand as it fell slowly and relentlessly along the dial; a 
quarter past, and Chiswick still talkative and vigilant. If he does 
not drop off in ten minutes, I’ll tell him. What an cternity seems 
ten minutes when one sits and watches the clock. It seemed so to 
me; but the minute hand fell slowly, and it was five minutes to half- 
pastll. Ifh2doesn’t yawn promisingly in five minutes, I certainly 
willtell him, thoughtI. | 

The house occupied the street corner, and along the side of the 
garden there was a fence of white palings, upon the inner side of 
which grew a hedge of bushes, which were in full midsummer foli- 
age. During the lapse of the five minutes I saw, or thought I saw, 
a shadow moving along the hedge upon the sidewalk. ‘There was no 
sound of footsteps, but the moonlight shining through the crevices 
of leaves seemed to be darkened bv a gliding eclipse. I started from 
my chair and looked eagerly from the window; but the shadow had 
passed, and no sound broke the ominous night stillness. 

“‘ Chiswick,” I said,turning quickly round, in reply to his remon- 
strance against my starting in that way and frightening a feller, 
“I’m going to confide a great secret to you. Will you keep it ?” 

I need not repeat his protestations, which were many and vehe. 
ment, that he would keep it against all comers (as if it had been 
a prize belt.) ° 

“It is this: Miss Volte is the daughter of the man who lies dead 
in the other room. They have been estranged for years, and in that 
time have seen each other but once, She is coming here to-night.” 

Chiswick bounded from his chair with an ejaculation of alarm. 

‘For heaven’s sake be quiet and listento me. You must not be 
present. You must seem to be asleep in the inner room.” 

* But, Lu” 

‘There is really no other way. She will be here at midnight, and 
it now only lacks a quarter of that time. I can tell you more about 
it after it is over. Now, don’t stop to think; make up your mind at 
once. Consider, it is the last time in which the poor lady will ever 
look upon her father’s face again !”’ 

“T’ll do it, Lulu; put me anywhere; do anything you like with 
me! Don’t you think it might be more agreeable if 1 went into the 
cellar or got under the stairs among the coals? Because--—”’ 

‘No, no, no; now don't be excited; just go into this room, sit 
down in the armchair and snore a little. I want to judge of the 
effect.” 

The good, brave fellow did as I requested, and I had to go to the 
door in a moment to tell him that his sternuation, although well 
intended, was 4 dismal failure, and that if he would substitute un- 
broken silence for it I thought the effect would be much improved— 
a suggestion which he adé@pted instantly with admirable docility. 

Twelve—Stricken out with great solemn clangor by innumerable 
bells—and the sound had hardly died away before the moving shadow 
darkened the foliage again, a small wicket gate, almost hidden by 
the leaves, opened noiselessly and a tall figure, dressed all in black, 
the head and face mufiled by a hood, glided into the garden and 
stopped a shadow amid the shadows, holding with one hand upon a 
bush. I passed down the stair, let myself out by the little door open- 
ing from it, and went out upon the walk. 

“Come,” I said, in a low voice, and a faint noise in the room 
above convinced me that Chiswick had his eye at the lattice. 

She came, and her cold hand trembled as she grasped mine, and 
uncovered her face. 

We entered, closing the door but leaving it unbolted, and went up 
to the room where the dead lay. The hall was darkened, and only 
the wavering nightlamp burned at the head of the coflin, filling the 
room with ghostly shadows. I closed the door softly, drew aside the 
moist covering from the dead face, and lifted the lamp so that its light 
fell upon it. ¥ 

Would she never speak ? nor unbend again the rigid pallor of her 
face? It was as ?f she had been stricken into stone and would stand 
there for ever, white and still. Her hand was clenched and lay upon 
the coffin, and her face was drawn into stony lines of pain. Whata 
terrible shadow she flung upon the wall—a shadow radiant of shadows, 

“Won't you speak?” I said, laying my hand upon hers, which 
was cold as ice—‘‘or move, or cry. Cry, in Heaven's name, will 
you not ?” 

“‘T shall never weep again.” She turned her cold black eyes upon 
mine as she spoke, and the light in them was blurred as if they were 
clouded. ‘Don’t speak to me.” 

She was silent again for a little time. 

“«T wonder if we live again, or if this is really the end?” 

There was another pause, during which she smoothed her hair 
restlessly with her hand, and when one of its ringlets became de- 
tached from the comb, she held it up and looked at it with a startled 
surprised look, as if she had just awakened out of a dream. 

“He had a noble face always, and death has transfigured it. What 
did you say your name was?” (to me). - 

I told her. 

‘‘ Your arm is tired with holding that heavy lamp. Set it down. 
Do you think that I might kiss him before they bury him in the 
ground ?” 

Your manner frightens me; it looks like madness. Why should 
you not kiss him? and why in God’s name don’t you cry?’ I said, 
with suppressed vehemence, grasping her by the arm as if she were 
in a trance. 

** Are there no tears except those that waste themselves at the eye 
lids? Mine have fallen inward upon my heart and petrified. That 
will do. (She unloosed my hand from about her arm). I will kiss 
him once before they bury him.”” She stooped forward and pressed 
her lips upon his brow. 

“It’s over now. Cover up his face again and go with ine to the 
gate.” 

Her calmness did not desert her throughout. When we reached 
the gate and I had opened it, she stopped for a moment, with her 
head bent down in thought. 

‘Will you let me kiss you ?” she said. 

“‘If you wish to.” 

The lips which she pressed upon my brow were cold as the night 
dews which clung to my hair, and she then glided rapidly away. 
Poor lady! 

(To be continued.) 


A GREAT many people in the South are burning cotion, but 
no one burns his own, 






































DOMESTIC NEWS. 


Fort Putasxi is so much injured by the bombardment as 
to be wholly unfit for a work ef defence. Some work is in progress, but 
rincipally for the purpose of mage | away the rubbish, so as to ren- 
er the place fit for the occupation of the regiment, the Seventh Con- 
necticut, which yet remains within its walls. No effort is making to 
remount the guns or repair the breaches effected by our firing. 


IMPORTANT ORDER OF GEN. HUNTER.—Maj.-Gen. Hunter, 
in command of the Southern Department (South Carolina, Georgia, &c.) 
has just issued the following important General Order relating to the 
slaves of enemies: 


HEADQUARTERS DEPARTMENT OF THE SOUTH, 
Fort PuLASK! (CoCKSPUR ISLAND, GA.), April 18, 1862. 
All persons of color lately held to involuntary servitude by enemies 
of the United States in Fort Pulaski and on Cockspur Island, Georgia, 
are hereby confiscated and declared free, in conformity with law, and 
shall hereafter receive the fruits of their own labor. Such of said per- 
sons of color as are able-bodied and may be required, shall be —T 
in the Quartermaster’s Department, at the rates heretofore established 
by Brig.-Gen. T. W. Sherman. By command of 
Maj.-Gen. DAVID HUNTER. 
CHAs, G. HALPINE, Assistant Adjutant-General. 


SEVEN HUNDRED AND Firty Tuovsanp franked letters 
have been sent from the Washington Post Office within the last three 
months. 


Iturnors has now 55 regiments of infantry and 13 of 
cavalry in active service, with 20 batteries my ty i Four more regi- 
ments of infantry are on the point of taking the field. 


MAssacnuseEtts teachers at Port Royal give encouraging 
accounts of their educational enterprise among the contrabands, The 
Boston Journal, noting the substance of these communications, says: 
‘* The negroes are busily employed in planting cotton, corn and potatoes, 
laboring cheerfully for slight upiary rewards, and manifesting a 
tractubl’ , obedient and deferential spirit, which has deeply impressed 
the white teachers who age striving to fit them to take care of them- 
selves. On sume plantations they had planted sufficient corn to mect 
their own wants before the Government undertook to direct their labors. 
Some of them are very intelligent in practical matters, and manage the 
affairs of the plantations to which they belong with much skill. They 
all manifest an eager desire to learn to read, and make excellent pro- 
gress. Old negroes, 60 or 70 years of age, press forward to be taught.” 


WE have the official reports of the killed, wounded and 
missi ig in theafirst and fourth divisions at the battle of Pittsburg Land- 
ing. The first division was commanded by Gen, John A. McClernand, 
and the fourth by Gen. 8, A. Hurlbut. The foliowing is the recapitula- 
tion: 






1st Div. 4th Div. Total, 
Killed ......00++ socee coco 251 308 559 
Wounded... .cseseecescoees ++ +1,367 1,417 2,784 
Missing .ccccceccccccccveseccssesse 230 175 411 
Total .cccccsccccsecccceccccl Got 1,900 3,754 


OnE year ago, April 24th, Gov. Morgan called for 21 
regiments of volunteers, of 780 men each, to aid the National Govern- 
ment in its effort to capprese treason. The response within a twelve- 
month hag been 106 regiments of 1,000 men each. 








SOUTHERN NEWS. 


Tuer Atlanta (Ga.) Confederacy, of March 30th, reports a 
conversation with a certain Dr. Banks, of Savannah, who had just re- 
turned from Richmond ; he said: “‘ We are whipped on all sides—every- 
thing looks dark and gloomy for us. McCulloch and Price are killed, 
Columbus and Manassas are evacuated, and hell is to pay everywhere ! 
It is not the negro question which is now mooted—it is to know whether 
the Puritan or Cavalier is to rule this continent. For fifteen years we 
have been preparing for it, and the Yankees cannot expect to destroy in 
a day what we have taken so long to prepare.” 


In a late message to the Legislature, the Governor of 
Arkansas recommended that an act be passed punishing with a heavy 
fine any person who even expressed a doubt of the success of the Con- 
federate arms, and that a second offence be declared a felony. An act 
was passed imposing a tax of $30 per bale on cotton, thus favoring the 
production of grain to the discouragement of cotton raising. 


A Suffolk correspondent of the Petersburg (Va.) Zzpress 
complains of the extent of the Union feeling in North Carolina. He 
says: “ It is painful to learn that all along the coast of North Carolina 
there are persons who welcome the invaders and encourage them in their 
wicked raids. Until we can put an end to such encouragement, we shall 
have trouble at every point where the enemy can possibly gain a 
footing.” 


Tue Norfolk (Va.) Day Book, of the 15th, has an article 
in the following strain: “‘ At the present crisis, when the spirit and 
prowess of the Confederate arms have been so signally vindicated, is it 
not a favorable time for the Confederate Government to propose to the 
Government at Washington a cessation of the fierce and unnatural strife 
which has watered our soil with blood and tears, and darkened the 
annals of our country’s history? What dignity and sublimity in the 
proposition, coming from the Confederate Government, now bristling in 
Feadiness for the dire conflict which fanaticism and wrong have forced 
upon us. Why not say to the Government at Washington: We are 
countrymen and brothers ; come, let us reason together; let ua termi- 
nate this murderous controversy, and settle our difficulties without 
thirsting for each other’s blood.” 





CONGRESSIONAL SUMMARY. 


Monpay, April 21.—In the Senate a petition was pre- 
sented from free colored citizens of the United States, praying for colo 
nization in Central America, if possible. Memorials were presented for 
a ship canal from Lake Michigan to the Mississippi River. Mr. Powell, 
of Kentucky, offered a resolution asking information of the Seeretary of 
State relative to the arrest of citizens of his State, and their confinement 
in forts, camps and prisons. It was objected to, und laid over under the 
rule. The resolution relative to the arrest of General Stone was then 
taken up, and Mr. McDougall, of California, made another speech, in 
which he assailed the course of the Committee on the Conduct of the 
War. Mr. Whde, of Ohio, replied in vindication of the Committee, and 
ee weeton | Gen. Stone’s arrest. The debate was long and animated, 

ing participated in by several other Senators. Finally, Mr. McDougall 
consented to accept Mr. Wilson’s substitute, calling upon the President, 
if not incompatible with the public interests, to furnish all the informa 
tion relative to the arrest and imprisonment of Gen, Stone, and it was 
passed, 


In the House, a bill making appropriation for a bounty to the widows 
and loyal heirs of volunteers who have died or may die, and those who 
have been killed or may be killed, was referred to the Committee of 
Ways and Means. A motion was adopted calling upon the Seeretary of 
the Treasury for a statement of the expenditures of money in the De 
partment of the West, but the vote was subsequently reconsidered, and 
the motion was rejected. The Secretary of War was requested to fur 
nish the House with a statement of all the sppsiinass of Brigadier- 
Generals, from the 1st of April, 1861. A resolution directing the Secre 
tary of War to cause to be published a book, entitled the “ Patriotic 
Record,” containing the rames of all officers and men of the army and 
navy engaged in suppressing the rebellion, was referred to the Military 
Committee. The Committee on Invalid Pensions was instructed to 
report a bill providing pensions for disabled soldiers in the present war. 
The resolution introduced by Mr. Diven, of New York, uesting the 
Attorney-General to bring a suit against Gen, Fremont at Mr. Beard, 
to recover money obtained on the order of Gen. Fremont, was taken up 
and debated at conriderable length by Messrs. Diven, Colfax, of Indi- 
ana, Blair, of Missouri, and others. 


TvuEsDAY, April 22.—In the Senate, a report was made from the Select 
Committee on the case of Senator Starke, of Oregon, to the effect that 
Mr. Starke is disloyal to the Government. Mr. Anthony, of Khode 
Island, presented a reso. ution calling upon the President for documents 
reluting to Gen, Sherman, and his connection with the Department of 
the South. Mr. Anthony explained that he wished to prove that the 
credit of taking Fort Pulaski belonged to Gen. Sherman, and that if he 
a not taken Savannah it was because he had acted in accordance with 
orders, 


In the House, it was resolved, on motion of Mr. Morrill, of Vermont, 
that the President be requested to strike from the rolls the name of any 
army officer who has been known to be habitually intoxicated. Mr. 
Morrill explained that he had beev assured that the General who failed 
to reinforce the two Vermont companies at Lee’s Mill was drunk, and 
had fallen from his horse inte the mud. A motion to lay all the Con- 
fiscation bills, 15 or 16 in number, on the table was lost, 65 to 39. The 
first of the series, to forfeit the property and slaves of those evgaging 
in the rebellion, was debated at considerable length. The second, ofiered 
by Mr. Hickman, of Pennsylvania, leaving confiscation discretionary 
with the President, was rejected; but Mr. Brigham’s substitute for it, 
declaring that all property of rebels, wherever found, shall be lawful 
indemnity to the Government, was adopted, 0210 48. The question then 
came up on the passage of the bill as amended by the adoption of the 
substitute, but the House adjourned without a vote. 


WEDNESDAY, April 23.—In the Senate, a resolution, offered by Mr. 
Hale, of New Hampshire, directing the Military Committee to quire 
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whether any General in the army before Yorktown had exhibited him- 
self drunk in the face of the enemy, and if any measures had been taken 
for the trial and punishment of such officer, was adopted after some de- 
bate, during which it transpired that the officer alluded to by Mr. Mor- 
rill, of Vermont, in the House on Tuesday, is a Gen. Smith. The bill 
recognizing the independence of Hayti and Liberia, and mage | for a 
diplomatic representation was taken up, and Mr. Sumner, of Massa- 
chusetts, made a speech in advocacy of its passage. 

In the House, the consideration of the Confiscation bal, Festing when 
the House adjourned on Tuesday, was then resumed, and the bill was 
rejected, 54to 48, The next in the series was taken up, and the debate 
continued. Mr. Colfax, of Indiana, advocated the appoiutment of a Select 
Committee to consider the whole matter. Mr. Dunn, of Indiana, was 
opposed to a sweeping Confiscation bill. He wanted a distinction made 
agi.inst the leaders. r. Bingham, of Ohio, maintained the propriety 
ot a bill to punish all wilful rebels, by depriving them of their property. 
Mr. Lehman, of Penn., was opposed to Confiscation bills. He looked on 
the march of our armies as the proper mode of capmcooing the re- 
bellion, and re-establishing the Constitution. Mr. Hickman, of Penn., 
claimed that the Constitution gave the President ample power, without 
Congressional action. Mr. Crittenden, of Ky., was against all Confisca- 
tion measures, which would tend to exasperate the war, and postpone 
the time of putting down the rebellion. 


from the War Department, transmitting copies of contracts ma the 
Depariment in '861. Mr. Powell, of Kentucky, moved to tak » the 
resolution offered by him relative to the arrest of citizens of Keniucky, 
but objection was made. It was subsequently, however, passed. 


In the Hovse, a resolution asking the President to transmit to the 
House correspondence with the French and English Governments re- 
lative to the present troubics in this country, was referred to the Com" 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. The House soon afterward went into Com- 
mittee on the bill making an appropriation for bountics to the soldiers 
end loyal heirs of volunteers called into service under the law of July, 
1861, Mr. Rollins, of Missouri, made a speech against the rebellion, 
and eee Mr. Lincoln for his efforts in behalf of the Union. 
He (Rollins) considered the insurrection causeless and infamous, He 
was opposed to any and all extreme measures, and for prosecuting the 
war on the principle laid down at the Extra Session, that whengbe su- 
premacy of the Constitution and laws are re-established, the waPOught 
te cease. Mr, Vallandigham, of Ohio, read an extract from a speech 
made by Senator Wade, in which the former was denounced as having 
no ermouny with the Republic, and proceeded to pronounce Senator 
Wade a liar, a scoundrel and a coward. Mr. Blake, of Ohio, subse- 
quently took ¥ the cudgels ior Mr. Wade, and an attempt by Mr. Val- 
landigham to bully him did not suceced yery well. Mr. Hutchins, of 
Ohio, offered a resolution censuring Mr. Vallandigham for his course, 
and pending its consideration the House adjourned. 


Fripay, April 25.—In the Senate, resolutions from the Legislature of 
Ohio, concerning the rebel prisoners at Columbus, Ohio, saying that the 
loyal feelings of the people of Ohio had been outraged by the fact that 
the rebel prisoners at Camp Chase were allowed to retain their slaves 
by Col. Moody, thus practically establishing slavery in Ohioin the name 
01 the people of Ohio, and solemnly protest ng against this outrage upon 
the loyalty of the people of Ohio. The resolutions were accompanied by a 
note 110m Goy. Tod, saying that Col. Moody did not permit it, but that 
the negroes had been sent there as prisoners, and that Col. Moody was 
obliged to take care of them. Mr, Wilson said he should call the sub- 
ject up on Monday. ‘Ihe bill establishing a line of armed steamers be- 
tween San Francisco and Shanghai and Japan was passed, A bill pro- 
tecting United States officers from suits growing out of arrests of 
disloyal persons was referred to the Judiciary Committee. Amexecu- 
tive session was held and a number of army app: intments confirmed, 

In the House, the bill providing bounties for the widows and heirs of 
volunteers was discussed, and Mr. Dawes defended the Government 
Contract Investigating Committee from the assaults made upon them 
during their absence, 


THURSDAY, April 24.—In the Senate, a communication was ey the 


ART, MUSIC AND THE DRAMA. 


THE NATIONAL ACADEMY OF DesiGN.—The Thirty-seventh 
Annual Exhibition of the National Academy is now open at Derby’s 
Gallerics, 625 Broadway. We simply make the announcement this week, 
that our resders may be aware of the fact, and give it that patronage 
which the Institution deserves. We shall reserve our critical notice 
until next week, Inthe interim we will say that it is a very satisfac 
tory exhibition; that if it does not contain as large a number of good 
pictures as some of the exhibitions of previous years, it contains fewer 
ad ones than we have ever seen on its walls. tt contains many rare 
gems of art—portraits which caimot be excelled in the world, landscapes 
of rare beauty and marvellous faithfulness, genre pictures of singular 
individuality and excellence, and at least one figure picture that has 
never been surpassed on this Continent. Such is the character of the 
present exhibition, and we unhesitatingly commend it to the attention 
of our readers, It should be remembered that its walls are the expo 
nents of the status of Art in our country, and this fact alone, touching 
ag it does the noblest point of pride of our National character, should 
recommend it to the warmest patronage of the citizens of this great 
city. But, independent of that gencrous sentiment, the collection richly 
deserves the patronage we ask for it, and which we hope to sce liberally 
accorded, It is our only National Art Institution, and ought to be sup 
ported, 


Cnvurcn’s magnificent picture, the “ Heart of the Andes,” 
is still on exhibition at Goupil’s. This is the last publie view that will 
be afforded, and we carnestly advise those who have not yet seen this 
great work of native art to visit it without delay. 

ACADEMY OF Music, Fourteentn Street.—A_ brief 
season of three nights has again consigned our great Operatic establirh 
ment to gloom and silence. The season, as we have said, was brict, but 
it was ee brilliant, and we believe fairly remunerative to the 
management. It was distinguished by three marked features: first, the 
appearance of a new tenor; secondly, the appearance of Miss Kellogg in 
a new character; and thirdly, by the rentrée of Madame D’Angri as 
Leonora in * La favorita.” The new tenor, Tombesi, has good points, 
which would insure him, after a few hearings, of the favor of his 
audiences. He has a fine presence, a good voice and an excellent method. 
He sings well and acts fairly, but it is impossible to form a just estimate 
of the full powers of an artist who appears for the first time on a new 
stage in a strange country. He impressed us, however, favorably, and 
we have no doubt that he will improve upon acquaintance, 

Miss Kellogg, as Marie in “ La Filledu Regiment,” hardly achieved 
a success Westime. The character is not suited to her peculiar style ; it 
seems that she lacks the natural vivacity which the part demands, Still 
to one who has given such evidence of capability of rapid improvement, 
nothing is impossible. It was, to say the worst of it, an effort in a new 
direction, and if the effort was not a success, it was certainly praise 
worthy. She isacarcful and industrious young artist, and merits every 
encouragement, 

Madame D’Angri, as Leonora, was admirable as ever. She is an artist 
of the guinea stamp, and passes currenteverywhere. It is refreshing to 
one’s musical sense to listen to so glorious an artist; it revives the 
memory of what we have had, and what, save in herself, we have not 
got. And if it causes us to regret what we have lost, it gives us reason 
to rejoice that she still remains, and that all the glory of Art has not 
passed over from among us. We trust most sincerely that Madame 
D’Angri will be included in whatever Operatic organization may be 
arranged in the future, 

It is announced that Mr. Grau will give no more Operatic seasons until 
the fall, but we suppose something will be done with the many new 
artists here, Let us hope so at all events. 


GEORGE Bristow’s “ Praisr TO Gop.”—This fine Ora- 
torio or Cantata was given at Irving Hall last week, with the usual ae- 
ae pe of a wretched day and a down-pouring night. Why every 
musical speculation should bring on a rainstorm is yet to be accounted 
for. The fable says that music not only moves savage breasts, but stocks 
and stones ; but {t makes no mention of its water power, so the honor of 
that discovery belongs to modern times. Theattendance, however, in spite 
of the weather, was quite numerous, but far short of what the merits of 
the work should have attracted. George Bristow stands at the head of 
our native composers ; indeed he may be said to be the only active re- 
sentative of that branch of the musical art. He has attacked the three 
great strongholds of the art, and successively the Sinfonia, the Opera 
and the Oratorio have yielded to his powers. Of course, all his labors 
have been produced under protest, for we Americans cannot forgive the 
impertinence of an American entering the field.of musical art, which has 
hitherto been exclusively occupied, and nobly, too, by foreign idols. 
Fortunately George Bristow has the true Anglo-Saxon grit, and was not 
to be put down—opposition only vee to nerve him to greater exer- 
tion. So he wrote on, and the tardy public has acknowledged that the 
fruits of |. labors are good, and thinking minds look hopefully to the 
future o1 an Art which has in our young @untry so strong and healthy 
a pioneer representative as George Bristow. So say we. 

The work was performed by the New York Harmonic Society, the solo 
arts being sustained by Mrs. Mozart, Madame Stoepel, an | Mesers, II}s- 
eyand J.R.Thomes. The ladies were excellent and effigient, Mr. J.R. 

Thomas has a voice of rare beauty, end sang his réle admirably. His 
taste and style are Snsnespeenere, and his conceptions are in @ 
respects truly artistic. In his speciality he is, im fact, our only eonce 
singer. The choruses were well sung, and the materiel of the chorus 
displayed many splendid voices. The orchestra was compact and well 
selected, and interpreted the brilliant instrumentation most effectively. 
The grandeur of the ensemb/e was materially enhanced by the judicious 
orgen accompaniment, which was played in a masterly manner by Mr. 
Henry C. Timm. 

We have not the space to enter into a full discussion of the merits of 
the work, but must sum up our opinion in brief. As regards its con- 
struction, the composer has preserved the old models, and hag success- 


fully followed the well-trodden way, without being a servile follower 
cr a weak imitator. His subjects are well chosen, and are as melodious 
as could be allowed, strictly speaking, without trenching upon the secular 
style. They are necessarily declamatory, and in proportion to the 
strength of the declamation they are restricted from that agreea 
flow so pleasing to the general ear. Their merit, in the old school, is in 
proportion to their lack of the popular element, and although in this 
respect the composer has not so strictly adhered to the strict reading, @ 
little more poelye melody would have rendered the work more gener- 
ally acceptable. His fugue subjects are bold and well defined, and sre 
elaborated with care and strictness. Several of the chc ruses are ex~- 
ecedingly beautiful, delicious in melody, rich in harmony and voiced 
with the skill of a master. The instrumentation is a prominent feature 
ot the work, and here we can offer the warmest praise. He has treated 
the score with varied imagination and marked ability. His counter 
subjects are pleasing, ingenious and elaborate, and ihe varied resources 
of the orchestra are disp ayed with a due regard to effective contrasts, 
showing the writer to be familiar with the whole seupe of the modern 
orchestra. In a word, Bristow’s “ Praise to God” is a work of great 
merit, and will hold its place in the repertoire of sacred music. It is 
his initial work in the sacred style, and but few have achieved so success- 
ful a first effort. 


GotTscHaLk’s Coming Concerts.—Our readers will be 
pleased to learn that the inimitable Gottschalk has returned from a most 
successful tour in the West, and will favor New York with one or two 
concerts before he starts for the East and Canada. The concerts will 
probably take place next week. 


At Nrsro’s GarprENn the spectacular operatic drama, 
“The Enchantress,” continues to fill the auditorium to its uimost 
capacity, The form of the piece, melodrama interspersed with music, is 
very ancient and by no means to our taste, but it has clearly the povul: r 
elements in it with which the public sympathizes—hence in a great 
measure, its success. It is put on the stage superbly ; its surroundings 
are beautiful and artistic, and the cast very strong end eflective, com-~- 
prising the best artists of the establishment. Mirs Charlotte Richings 

as greatly improved since her last appearance in this city, both in her 
singing and ber acting; she is perfectly self-xssured, and susteins the 
we ghia the performance, the whole of the interest of which centres 
in her, With an aplomb which marks her #8 a thorough artist, She has 
a most pleasant voice, of sufficient compass and powcr, which she uses 
very eflectively. Everything she does is most carefully and minutely 
studied, and thus a perfection in detail has been achieved, supplyli gina 
measure certain wants in her education. Her execution is unequi 1, but 
in some respects it is quite brilliant, as was evidenced in her perform- 
ance of the bolero from the “ Sicilian Vespers,” which elicited on «nthu- 
siustic encore from the delighted audience. Altogether Miss Richings 
hes achieved a decided success, and has opened a rich field for ende:.vois 
in the future, 

The piece throughout was well acted, and is, as a spectacle, one of the 
most gorgeous ever presented to a New York audience. ‘Ihe exquisite 
dancing of Madame Galetti added nota little tothe enjoyment of the 
evening. She is a first-class artist, in many points superior to any 
who have preceded her in this country, not excepting Elisler. One 
point must for ever remain to us a m¥stery—ihat is, why the dreary 
old-fashioned, commonplace music of Dr. Cunnington was sul stituted 
for the charming and spirited music of Balfe, Only two or three of 
Balfe’s pieces = Dr. Cunnington supplying all the rest except 
two Italian selections. Coanee is desirable when the substitute is 
superior to the original, but this change is simply from good to bad. 


WINTER GARDEN.—Miss Bateman has been the attraction 
aes mf pe and for the present week. Young, of charming presence, 
and gifted by nature with rare talents, she has placed herself in the fore- 
most rank of the rising actresses of the day. There are but very few 
who have all the advantages which Miss Bateman possesses, and still 
fewer who know how to use those advantages so successfully, Her 
manner is natural, and the absence of stege conyentionality is not the 
least charm of her personations. Her action is free and graceful, end 
she possesses a depth of sentiment and a passionate energy which give 
a vivid reality to every emotion which she portrays. She hes also viva- 
city and archness, and all the buoyant and electric spirit of youth and 
health. Such are the qualities which Miss Bateman brings to the de- 
velopment of the leading r6les of the great playwrights. 

Her greatest success so far was in the character of Julia, in Sheridan 
Knowles’s play of the “ Hunchback.” In this the various qualitications 
which we have enumerated were all brought into play, and it is only 
justio say, that a more truthful, earnest and deeply interesting per- 
sonation has rarely been vouchsafed to a New York audience, From 
the first scene to the last the character was sustained with a force and 
a fidelity to nature, which irresistibly affected the audicnce and enlisted 
all sympathies v ith her cause, the excitement culminating at the scene 
in which her interview with Master Walter takes place previous to ber 
marriage. Then so grandly and naturally were her sufferir oe pegs red, 
80 eloquent were her pleadings, s0 passionate was the pathos which 
secmed to spring right up from her heart, that a pertect storm of ap- 
plause, bravos and waving of handkerchiefs grected the youthful artist 
--a demonstration but rarely witnessed in a New York theatre. It 
was a genuine triumph, and as such we record it, 

Our opinion must, of course, be received as based upon the few parts 
which she has as yet performed; our ultimate estimate of her powers 
will be given when she has completed the round of characters which 
she has marked out for herself. So far among her many beauties we 
have found but one blemish which obtrudes itself, and that isa tenden 
to 1 somewhat stilted declamatory style. This should be watched an 
softened, for the day is passed when oratorical declamation would 
“bring down the house.” She has sufficient natural force to dispense 
with the adventitious aids of oratorical affectation, 

Mr. J. W. Wallack was the Master Walter, and very admirably this 
fine actor sustained the character, All the fine and subtle shades of this 
singular creation of the peet were rendered with the spirit of a master 
mind, and the strong points stood out in relief without exaggeration. 
It was a wy ' piece of of acting, and added greatly to the well-earned 
reputation of Mr. Wallack. Mrs. Chanfrau and Mr. Davenport, as 
Helen and Modus, were very acceptable. Their singular love scene was 
arenes contrast to the serious interest of the other portions of the 
play. 

iss Bateman appears this week as Juliet, in ‘‘ Romeo and Juliet,” 
and as Pauline, in the “ Lady of Lyons.” A new play, written expressly 
for her, is underlined, and will be shortly produced, with all the acces- 
sories of new scenery, dresses, etc., and a powerfulcast. Report speaks 
highly of the merits of the new play. 


AT WALLACK’s THEATRE the reign of the legitimate 
comedy is still undisturbed, and the public does not seem to show any 
desire that its sovereignty should cease, The past week was marked by 
the successful production of Bulwer’s popular play, “The Lady of 
Lyons,” in which Lester Wallack was the Claude and Mrs. Hoey the 
Pauline. All who know how admirable an artist Mrs. Hoey is will 
readily imagine the excellence of her personation, If in the living fact 
we miss some of the youth which the poct demands, we are bound to 
admit that the consummate art of the actress leaves us nothing to regret 
on that score. ‘The three phases of her life presented to ue—the wealthy 
and admired heiress looking above her station, then the deceived and 
indignant wife, and lastly the humbled, true and loving woman—were 
portrayed with that marked individuality which stamped them as un- 
mistakably real. We have nothing to say of Mrs. Hocy’s personation 
of Pauline but unqualified praise, Lester Wallack was a most fascin- 
ating Claude—one who we are inclined to think would be loved by an 
woman, even if he Were not a prince. He wasatonce tender and earnes 

sionate and respectful, and the dignity of true manhood marked his 
Pearin equally in the Artist’s blouse or the Prince’s robes. The sen- 
suous Gespript on of his palace by the Lake of Como was never delivered 
with a niore persuasive eloquence or happier inspiration. We doubted 
the fitness of the part to Mr. Wallaek’s peculiar style, but our doubts 
were dissipated by his performance. He made a success marked and 
decided, and the excellence of the entire performance was so satisfactory 
to the public that it was ited three times in the past week to crowded 
and brilliant audiences. The performances this weck are of an equally 
high and classic character with those of the preceding weeks. 

Laura Krznr’s.—“ The Macarthy; or, Peep o’ Day,” still 
runs its successful career at this theatre, and the inimitable Laura 
Keene is the leading star of her establishmeut. But ever the 
greatest successes must have en end, and yield to the superior cleim of 
novelty. Consequently, the present will be the last of that popular 
drama, and a new and startling novelty will take its place. It is said 
that preparations have been made for the forthcoming piece, avd 
that It is calculated to take the “ town by storm”—which, by-ihe-bye, is 
a performance much in vogue by the Union saboutthistime. We 
have great faith in the tact and jud, of the fair manager, and have no 
doubt but that she will bit the public taste, and carry hcr scason trium- 
phantly to an end. 


a i ge THEATRE, the old “ Wallack’s,” has been 
r. Fox with a v company, of which Mr. C. W. 
k is the Jeading man, and tee cecalotion bide fair to be a success, 
It is managed with spirit, and several novelties are announced as speedily 
Tcomes which will turn the public attention to this pleasant little 
theatre. e wish it success. 

Barnum’s Museum.—The great little Commodore Nutt, in 
connection with the Belgian Giant, still attracts crowded audiences to 
the lecture-room of the Museum. ‘“‘ Hop o’ My Thumb” has delighted 
thousands ef visitors by its extraordinary contrasts, its romantic interest 
and the excellent style of its production. But we hear of comi 
novelties, which will copsign that popular piece to the shade 
awaken new and strong excitement among the patrons of New York’s 
favorite place of amusen.ent. What they are is not revealed to us as 

et, but they will doubtless sustain Barnum’s world-wide fome for 
hea nt and enterprise. All the standard attractions are still on ex- 
hibition in that temple of many wonders, and the Aquaria has a new 
and beautiful tenant in the shape of a green lizard, which has the power 
to change its hues with the rapidity and brilliancy of a chamelion, 





Every one should see it, 
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SURRENDER OF FORT PULASKI—COL. OLMSTEAD AND HIS OFFIVERS DELIVERING UP TIIEIR SWORDS TO MAJOR HALPINE, ASSISTANT ADJUIANI-GENERAL TO GEN. HUNTER.—FROM A SKETOH BY 
OUR SPECIAL ARTIST, W. T. GRANE.—SEE PAGE 46. 
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Entrance to Fort, 


WING THE CHARACTER OF THE REBEL DEFENCES AGAINST SHELL.—From a Sxeron py our SPECIAL Artist, W. T. Crane.—See Pace 46. 











MAJOR-GENERAL JOHN POPE. 
GEN. Popr, whose recent achievement at Island No. 10 has 
made his name, in conjunction with that of Com. Foote, one 
of our “‘ household words,” was born in Kentucky, in 1820, and 
is, consequently, about 42 years of age. He is the son of Gov. 
Nathaniel Pope, of Virginia, who emigrated to Kentucky 
about three years before the birth of John, but removed, in 
1826, to Illinois. John, the subject of our present sketch, 
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entered West Point Academy in 1838, and graduated in 1842, 
and was appointed to the army from the State of Illinois, 
entering the service as a brevet 2d Lieutenant of Topo- 
graphical Engineers. . He was engaged in Mexico, and was 
breveted a Ist Lieutenant for gallant and meritorious con- 
duct in several conflicts at Monterey, the brevet bearing 
date from September 23, 1846. On the 23d of February, 
1847, he was breveted Captain for gallant and meritorious con- 








Tybee Island Bide 


duct at the battle of Buena Vista. On the Istof July, 1856, 
he took the actual rank of Captain in the corps of Topo- 
graphical Engineers, and on the 17th of May, 1861, was made 
a Brigadier-General of Volunteers. Hiis brilliant movement 
in Central Missouri tended as much as anything to restore 
peace to that State, and his brilliant Investment of New 
Madrid led to the evacuation of that place. 

His subsequent labors at Island No. 10 are too fresh in the 





THE WAR IN VIRGINIA—REBUILDING RAILWAY BRIDGE OVER GOOSE CREEK, NEAR MANASSAS GAP, BY COL. GEARY, 28rn PENNSYLVANIA REGIMENT.——FROM A SKETCH BY OUR SPECIAL ARTIST, 


EDWIN FORBES, 
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recollection of our readers to need any recapitulation. After 
a short time spent in co-operating with Com. Foote in the 
reduction of Fort Wright, he joined Gen. Halleck’s army, 
and is now at Pittsburg Landing. 








GEN. POPE'S HEADQUARTERS. 


THe little house in which Gen. Pope resided, while engaged 
in the siege and capture of Island No. 10, will always be 
iiteresting, and as such we engrave it for the remembrance 
of our readers. 


Tue following poem, written by the late Gen. F. W. 
LANDER, is published in the Atlantic Monthly for May : 


UNDER THE SNOW. 


THF. spring had tripped and lost her flowers, 
The summer sauntered through the glades, 
The wounded feet of autumn hours 
Left ruddy footprints on the blades, 


And all the glories of the woods 
Had flung their shadowy silence down— 
When, wilder than the storm it broods, 
She fled before the winter’s frown. 


For her sweet spring had lost its flowers, 
She fell, and passion’s tongues of flame 

Ran reddening through the blushing bowers, 
Now haggard as her naked shame, 


One secret thought her soul had screened, 
When prying matrons sought her wrong, 

And Blame stalked on, a mouthing fiend, 
And mocked her as she fied along. 


And now she bore its weight aloof, 
To hide it where one — birch 
Held up the rafters of the roof, 
And grim old pine-trees formed a church, 


’T was there her springtime vows were sworn, 
And there upon its trozen sod, 

While wintry midnight reigned forlorn, 
She knelt and held her hands to God. 


The cautious creatures of the air 
Looked out from many a secret place, 
To sec the embers of despair 
Flush the gray ashes of her face, 


And where the last week’s snow hed caught 
The gray beard of a cypress limb, 

She heard the music of a mone 
More sweet than her own childhood’s hymn, 


For rising in that cadence low, 

With ‘‘ Now I lay me down to sleep,” 
Her mother rocked her to and fro, 

And prayed the Lord her soul to keep. 


And still her prayer was humbly raised, 
Held up in two cold hands to God, 

That, white as some old pine-tree blazed, 
Gleamed fur o’er that dark frozen sod. 


The storm stole out beyond the wood, 
She grew the vision of a cloud, 

Her dark hair was a misty hood, 
Her stark face shone as from a shroud, 


Stiil sped the wild storm’s rustling feet 
To martial music of the pines, 

And to her cold heart’s muffled beat 
Wheeled grandly into solemn lines, 


And still, as if her secret’s woe 
No mortal words had ever found, 
This dying sinner draped in snow 
Held up her prayer without a sound, 


But when the nee! angel bands 
Saw this lone vigil, lowly kept, 

They gathered from her frozen hands 
The prayer thus folded, and they wept. 


Some snowflakes, wiser than the rest, 
Soon faltered o’er athing of clay, 

First read this secret Of her breast, 
Then gently robed her where she lay, 


The dead dark hair, made white with snow, 
And still stark face, two folded palms, 
And (inothers, breathe her secret low !) 
An unborn infant—asking alms. 


God kept her counsel; cold and mute 

Hig stedfast mourners closed her eyes, 
Her headatone was an old tree’s roo , 

Be mine to utter—* Here she lies,’ 





AURORA FLOYD. 


CHAPTER V.—JOHN MELLISH. 


Tne heuse w ich the banker hired at Brighton for the month of Oc- 
tober was perched high up on the East Cliff, towering loftily above 
the wind-driven waves; the rugged coast of Dieppe was dimly visible 
from the upper windows in the clear autumn mornings, and the Chain 
Pier looked like a strip of ribbon below the cliff. A pleasanter situ- 
ation to my mind than those level terraces towards the west, from 
the windows of which the sea appears of small extent, and the hori- 
zon within half a mile or so of the Parade. 

Before Mr. Floyd took his daughter and her cousin to Brighton, 
he entered into an arrangement which he thought, no doubt, a very 
great evidence of his wisdom; this was the engagement of a lady, 
who was to be a compound governess, compapion, and chaperon to 
Aurora, who, as her aunt said, was sadly in need of some accom- 
plished and watchful person, whose care it would be to train and 
prune those exuberant branches of her nature which had been suffer- 
ed to grow as they would from her infancy. The beantiful shrub 
was no longer to trail its wild stems along the ground, or shoot up- 
ward to the blue skies at its own sweet will; it was to be trimmed 
and clipped and fastened primly to the’ stony wall of society with 
cruel nails and galligg strips of cloth. In other words, an advertise- 
ment was inserted in the Times newspaper, setting forth that a lady, 
by birth and education, was required as finishing governess and com- 
panion in the household of a gentleman, to whom salary was no 
object, provided the aforesaid lady was perfect mistress of all the 
accomplishments under the sun, and was altogether such an excep- 
tional and extraordinary being as could only exist in the advertising 
columns of a popular jourral. 

But if the world had been filled with exceptional beings, Mr. Floyd 
could scarcely have received more answers to his advertisement than 
came pelting in upon the unhappy little postmaster at Beckenham. 
The man had serious thoughts of hiring a cart, in which to convey 
the letters to Felden. If the banker had advertised for a wife and 
had stated the amount of his income, he could scarcely have had 
inore answers, It seemed as if the female population of London, 
with one accord, was seized with the desire to improve the mind and 
form the manners of the daughter of the gentleman to whom terms 
were no object. Officers’ widows, clergymen’s widows, lawyers’ and 
merchants’ widows, daughters of gentlemen of high family but re- 
duced means, orphan daughters of all sorts of noble and distinguish- 
ed people—declared themselves eack and.every one to be the person 
who, out of ell living creatures upon this earth, was best adapted for 
the post, Mrs. Alexander Floyd selected six letters, threw the rest 


. himself this question. 


into the waste-paper basket, ordered the banker’s carriage, and drove 
into town to see the six writers thereof. She was a practical and 
energetic woman, and she put the six applicants through their facings 
so severely, that when she returned to Mr. Floyd it was to announce 
that only one of them was good for “anything, and that she was 
coming down to Felden Woods the next day. 
The chosen lady was the widow of an ensign who had died within 
six months of his marriage, and about an hour and a half before he 
would have succeeded to some enormous property, the particulars of 
which were never rightly understood by the friends of his unfortunate 
relict. But vague as the story might be, it was quite clear enough 
to establish Mrs. Walter Powell in life as a disappointed woman. 
She was a woman with straight light hair, and a lady-like droop of 
the head. A woman who had left school to marry, and after six 
months’ wedded life had gone back to the same school as instructress 
of the junior pupils. A woman whose whole existence had been 
spent in teaching and being taught; who had exercised in her 
earlier years a species of hand-to-mouth tuition, teaching in the 
morning that which she learnt over night; who had never lost an 
opportunity of improving herself; who had grown mechanically pro- 
ficient as a musician and an artist, who had a certain parrgt-like 


| skill in foreign languages, who had read all the books incumbent upon 
| her to read, and who knew all the things imperative for her to know, 


| and who, beyond all this, and outside the boundary of the school- 
room wall, was ignorant and soulless and low-minded and vulgar. 
Aurora swallowed the bitter pill as best she might, and accepted 
Mrs. Powell as the person chartered for her improvement—a kind of 
ballast to be flung into the wandering bark, to steady its erratic 
course and keep it off rocks end quicksands. 

“T must put up with her, Lucy, I suppose,” she said; “ and I must 
consent to be improved and formed by the poor faded creature. I 
wonder whether she will be like Miss Drummond, who used to let 
n.e off fr. m my lessons and read novels while I ran wild in the gar- 
dens and stables. I can put up with her, Lucy, as long as I have 
you with me; but I think I should go mad, if [ were to be chained 
up alone with that grim, palefaced watchdog.” 

Mr. Floyd and his family drove from Felden to Brighton in the 
‘banker’s roomy travelling-carriage, with Aurora’s maid in the rum- 
ble, a pile of imperials upon the roof, and Mrs. Powell, with her young 
charges, in the interior of the vehicle. Mrs. Alexander had gone 
back to Fulham, having done her duty, as she considered, in securing 
a protectress from Aurora; but Lucy was to stay with her cousin at 
Brighton, and to ride with her on the downs. The saddle-horses 
hed gone down the day before with Aurora’s groom, a giay-haired 
and rather surly old fellow who had served Archibald Floyd for 30 

ears; and the mastiff called Bow-wow travelled in the carriage with 
is mistress. : 

About a week after the arrival at Brighton, Aurora and her cousin 
were walking together on the West Cliff, when a gentleman with a 
stiff leg rose from a bench upon which he had been seated listening 
to the band, and slowly advanced to them. Lucy dropped her eye- 
lids with a faint blush; but Aurora held out her hand in answer to 
Captaiu Bulstrode’s salute. 

“I thought I should be sure to meet you down here, Miss Floyd,” 
he said. ‘I only came this morning, and I was going to call at 
Folthorpe’s for your papa’s address. Is he quite well ?”? 

“ Quite—yes, that is—pretty well.” A shadow stole over her face 
as she spoke. It was a wonderful face for fitful lights and shades, 
‘*But we did not expect to see you at Brighton, Captain Bulstrode; 
we thought. your regiment was still quartered at Windsor.” 

‘Yes, my regiment—that is, the 11th is still at Windsor; but I 
have sold out.” 

“Sold out!” Both Aurora and her cousin opened their eyes at 
this intelligence. 

‘*Yes; I was tired of the army. It’s dull work now the fighting is 
all over. I might have exchanged and gone to India, certainly,” he 
added, as if in answer to some argument of his own; ** but I'm get- 
ting middle-aged, and I’m tired of roaming about the world.” 

“*T should like to go to India,” said Aurora, looking seaward as 


she spoke. 

o von, Aurora! but why?” exclaimed Lucy. 

** Because I hate Isngland.” 

“TI thought it was France you disliked ?” 

“ { hate them both. What is the use of this big world, if we are 
to stop for ever in one place, chained to one set of ideas, fettered to 
one narrow circle of people, seeing and hearing of the persons we 
hate for ever and ever, and unable to get away from the odious sound 
of their names; I should like to turn female missionary, and go to 
the ceatre of Africa with Dr. Livingstone and his family; and I 
would go if it wasn’t for papa.” 

Poor Lucy stared at her cousin in helpless ainazement. Talbot 
Bulstrode found himself falling back into that state of bewilderment 
in which this girl always threw him. What did she mean, this 
heiress of 19 years of age, by her fits of despondency and outbursts 
of bitterness? Was it not perhaps, after all, only an affectation of 
singularity ? , 

Aurora looked at him with her brightest smile while he was asking 
“You will come and see papa,” she said. 

Captain Bulstrode declared that he desired no greater happiness 
than to pay his respects to Mr. Floyd, in token whereof he walked 





with the young ladies towards the East Cliff. 

From that morning the officer became a constant visitor at the 
banker's. He played chess with Lucy, accompanied her on the piano 
when she sang, assisted her with valuable hints when she painted in 
water-colors, put in lights here and glimpses of sky there, deepened 
autumnal browns, ond intenaiiied horizon purples, and made himself 
altogether useful to the young lady, who was, as we know, accom- 
plished in all lady-like arts. Mrs. Powel, seated in one of the 
windows of the pleasant drawing-room, shed the benignant light of 
her faded countenance and pale-blue eyes upon the two young people, 
and represented all the proprieties in berete person; Aurora, hen 
the weather prevented her riding, occupied herself more restlessly | 
than profitably by taking up books and tossing them down, pulling | 
Bow-wow’s ears, staring out of the windows, drawing caricatures of 
the promenaders on the cliff, and dragging out a wonderful little 
watch, with a bunch of dangling inexplicable golden absurdities, to 
see what o’clock it was. 

Talbot Bulstrode, while leaning over Lucy’s piano or drawing- 
board, or pondering about the next move of his quecn, had ample 
leisure to watch the movements of Miss Floyd, and to bé shocked at 
the purposeless manner in which that young lady spent the rainy 
mornings. Sometimes he saw her poring over Bedi’s Life, much to 
the herror of Mrs. Walter Powell, who had a vague idea of the 
iniquitous proceedings recited in that tcrrible journal, but who was 
afraid to stretch her authority so far as to forbid its perusal. 

Mrs. Powell locked with silent approbation upon the growing 
familiarity between gentle Lucy Floyd and the captain. She bad 
feared at first that Talbot was an admirer of Aurora’s; but the 
manner of the two socn dispelled her alarm. Nothing could be 
more cordial than Miss Floyd’s treatment of the officer; but she 
displayed the same indifference to him tgat she did to everything 
else except her dog and her father. Was it possible that well-nigh 
perfect face and those haughty graces had no charm for the banker’s 
daughter? Could it be that A, could spend hour after hour in the 
society of the handsomest and most aristocratic man she ever met, 
and yet be as heart whole as when the acquaintance began ? There was 
one person in the little party who was for ever asking that question, 
and never able to answer it to her own satisfaction, and that person 
was Lucy Floyd. Poor Lucy Floyd, who was engaged, night and 
day, in mentally playing that old German game which Faust and 
Maguerite played together with the full-blown rose in the garden— 
** He loves me—loves me not!” 





Mrs. Walter Powell’s shallow-sighted blue eyes might behold in 
| Lucy Captain Bulstrode’s attraction to the East Cliff; but Lucy 
| herself knew better—bitterly, cruelly better. 

“Captain Bulstrode’s attentions to Miss Lucy Floyd were most 
evident,” Mrs. Powell saitl one day, when the captain left, after a 
long morning’s music and singing and chess. How Lucy hated the 
_ phrase! None knew so well as she value of those “‘ attenticns.” 

hey had been at Brighton six weeks, and for the last five the 
captain had been there nearly every mcrning. He had ridden with 
| them on the Downs, and driven them to the Dyke, and lounged 
| beside them listening to the band, and stocd behind them in their 
| box at the preity little theatre, and crushed with them into the 
| Pavilion, to hear Grisiand Mario, and Alboni and poor Bosio. He had 
| attended them through the whole round of Brighton amusements, 

and had never seemed weary of their companionship. But for all 
| this, Lucy knew what the last leaf upon the rose would tell her, 
when the many petals should be shocaleney, and the poor stem left 
‘bare. She knew how often he forgot to turn over the leaf in the 
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Beethoven sonatas, how often he put s#-eaks of green into an horizon 
that should have been purple, roo touched up the trees in her fore- 
ground with rose-pink, and suffered himself to be iguominiously 
checkmated from sheer inattention, and gave her wandering, randgm 
answers when she spoke to him. She knew how restless he was 
when Aurora read Beli’s Life, and how the very crackle of the news- 
paper made him wince with nervous pain. She knew how ténder he 
was of the purblind mastiff, hcw eager to be friends with him, how 
almost sycophantic in his attentions to the big, stately animal. 
Lucy knew, in short, that which Talbot as yet did nct know himself— 
she knew that he was fast falling head cver heels in love with her 
cousin, and she had at the same time a vague idea that he would 
much rather have fallen in love with herself, andthat he was blindly 
sti uggling with the growing passion. 

It was so: he was falling in love with Aurora. The more he pro- 
tested against her, the more determinedly he exaggerated her follies, 
and argued with himself upon the folly of loving her, so much the 
more surely did he love her. The very battle he was fighting _ 
her for ever in his mind, until he grew the veriest slave of the lovely 
vision, which he only evoked in order to endeavor to exorcise. 

** How could he take her down to Bulstrede, and intreduce her to 
his father and mother?” he thought; and at the thought she ap- 
peared to him illuminating the old Cornish mansion by the radiance 
of her beauty, fascinating his father, bewitching his mother, riding 
across the moorland on her thoroughbred mare, and driving all the 
parish mad with admiration of her. 

He feJt that his visits to Mr. Floyd’s house were fast compromis- 
ing him in the eyes of its inmates. Sometimes he felt himself bound in 
honor to make Lucy an offer of his hand; sometimes he argued that 
no one had any right to consider his attenticns mcre particular to 
one than the other of the young ladies. If he had known of that 
weary game which Lucy was for ever mentally playing with the im- 
aginory rose, I am sure he would not have lost an hour in propose 
to her; but Mrs. Alexander’s daughter had been far too well educate 
to betray one emotion of her heart, and she bore her girlish agonies, 
and concealed her hourly tortures, with the quiet patience common 
to these simple womanly martyrs. She knew that the last leaf must 
soon be plucked, and the sweet pain of uncertainty be for ever 
ended. 

Heaven knows how long Talbot Bulstrode might have done battle 
with his growing passion, had it not been for an event which put an 
end to his indecision and made him desperate. This event was the 
appearance of a rival. 

Hé was walking with Aurora and Lucy upon the West Cliff one 
afternoon in November, when a mail-phacton and pair suddenly 
drew up against the railings that separated them from the road, and 
a big man, with huge masses of Scotch plaid twisted about his waist 
and shoulders, sprang out of the vehicle, splashing the mud upon his 
legs, and rushed up to Talbot, taking off his hat as he approached, 
and bowing apologetically to the ladies. 

“Why, Bulstro e,” he said, “who on earth would have thought of 
seeing you hére? I heard you were in India, man; but what have 
you done to your leg?” 

He was so breathless with hurry and excitement, that he was 
utterly indifferent to punctuation; and it seemed as much as he 
could do to keep silence while Talbot introduced him to the ladies as 
Mr. Mellish, an old friend and schoolfellow. The stranger stared 
with such open-mouthed admiration at Miss Floyd’s black e¥es, that 
the captain turned round upon him almost savagely, as he asked 
what had brought Aim to Brighton. 

‘The hunting season, my boy. Tired of Yorkshire; know every 
field, ditch, hedge, pond, sunk fence and scrap of timber in the 
three Ridings. I’m staying atthe Bedford; I’ve got my stud with me— 
give you a mount to-morrow morning, if you like. Harriers meet at 
eleven—Dyke Road. I’ve a gray that’ll suit you to a nicety—carry 
my weight, and as easy to sit as your armchair.” 

‘Talbot hated his friend for talking of horses; he felt a jealous ter- 
ror of him. ‘This, perhaps, was the sort of man whose society would 
te agreeable to Aurora—this big, empty-headed Yorkshireman, with 
his babble about his stud and hunting appointments. But turning 
sharply round to scrutinise Miss Floy ka he was gratified to find that 
young lady looking vacantly at the gathering mists upon the sea, 
and apparently unconscious of the existence of Mr. John Mellish, of 
Mellish Park, Yorkshire. 

This John Mellish was, as I have said, a big man, locling even 
bigger than he was by reason of about eight yards’ length of thick 
shepherd’s plaid twisted scientifically about his shoulder-. He was 
a man of thirty years of age at least, but having withal such a boyish 
exuberance in his manner, such a youthful and innocent joyousness 
in his face, that he might have been a youngster cf cighteen just let 
loose from some public academy of the muscular Christianity school 
I think the Rey. Charles Kingsley would have delighted in this big, 
hearty, broad-chested young Englishman, with brown hair brushed 
away from an open forehead, and a thick brown moustaehe bordering 
a mouth for ever ready to expand into a laugh. Such a laugh, too! 
such a hearty and sonorous peal, that the people on the Parade 
turned round to look at the owner of those sturdy lungs, and smiled 
good-naturedly for very sympathy with his honest merriment. 

Talbot Bulstrcde would have given a hundred pounds to get rid of 
the noisy Yorkshireman. What business had he at Brighton? 
Wasn’t the biggest county in England big enough to hold him, that 
he must needs bring his north-country bluster to Sussex, for the 
annoyance of Talbot's friends ? 

Captain Bulstrode was not any better pleased when, strolling a 

little further on, the party met with Archibald Floyd, who had come 
out to look for his daughter. The old man begged to be introduced 
to Mr. Mellish, and invited the honest Yorkshireman to dine at the 
Kast Cliff that very evening, much to the aggravation of Talbot, who 
fell sulkily back, and allowed John to make the acquaintance of the 
ladics. The familiar brute ingratiated himself into their good graces 
in about ten minutes, and by the time they reached the banker’s 
house was more at his ease with Aurora than the heir of Bulstrode 
after two months’ acquaintance. He accompanied them to the door- 
step, shook hands with the ladies and Mr. Floyd, patted tne mastiff 
LBow-wow, gave ‘Palbot a playful sledgehammer-like slay upon the 
shoulder, and ran back to the Bedford to dress for dinner. His 
spirits were so high that he knoeked over little boys and tumbled 
against fashionable young men, who drew themselves up in stiff 
amazement as the big fellow dashed past them. He sang a scrap of 
a hunting-song as he ran up the great staircase to his eyrie at the 
Bedford, and chattered to his valet as he dressed. He seemed a 
creature especially created to be prosperous; to be the owner and 
dispenser of wealth, the distributor of good things. People who 
were strangers to him ran after and served him cn speculatin, 
knowing instinctively that they would get : mple reward for their 
trouble. Waiters in a coffee-room desefted other tables to attend 
upon that at which he was seated. Box-kecpers would leave parties 
of six shivering in the dreary corridors while they found a seat for 
John Mellish. Mendicants picked him out fri m the crowd in a busy 
thoroughfare, and hung about him, and would not be driven away 
without a dole from the pocket of his roomy waistcoat. He was 
always spending his money for the convenience of other people. He 
had an army of old servants at Mellish Park, who adored him and 
tyrannized over him after the manner of their kind. His stables 
were crowded with horses that were lame, or wall-eyed, or otherwise 
disqualified for service, but that lived on his bounty like a set of jolly 
equine paupers, and consumed as much corn as would have supplied 
a racing stud. He was perpetually paying for things he neither 
ordered nor had, and was for ever being cheated by the dear honest 
creatures about him, who, for all they did thcir best to ruin him, 
would have gone through typical fire and water to serve him, 
and would have clung to him, and worked for him, and sup- 
omg him out of those very savings fur which they had robbed 
iim, when the ruin came. If “ Muster John” had a headache, 
every creature in that disorderly household was unhappy and uneasy 
till the ailment was cured; every lad in the stables, «very servant- 
maid in the house, was eager that his or her remedy should be tricd 
for his restoration. If you had said at Mejlish Park that John’s fair 
faee and brvad shoulders were not the highest forms of manly beauty 
and grace, you would have been sct down as a creature devoid of all 
taste or judgment. 

To the mind of that household, John Mellish in “ pink” and pipe- 
clayed tops was more beautiful than the Apollo Belvidere, whose 
bronze image in little adorned a niche in the hall. If you had told 
them that 14 stone weight was not indispensable to manly perfection, 
or that it was possible there were more lofty accomplishments than 
driving unicorns or shooting 47 head of game in a morning, cr pull- 
ing the bay mare’s shoulder into joint that time she got a sprain in 
the hunting-field, or vanquishing Joe Millings, the East-Riding 
smasher, without so much as losing breath—those simple-hearted 
Yorkshire servants would have fairly laughed in your face. Talbot 
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Bulstrode complained that everybody respected him, and nobody 
loved him. John Mellish might have uttered the reverse. of this 
complaint, had he been so minded. Who could help loving the 
honest, generous squire, whose house and purse were open to all the 
eountry-side ? Who could feel any chilling amount of respect forthe 
friendly and familiar master who sat upon the table in the big kitchen 
at Mellish Park, with his dogs and servants around” him, and ave 
them the history of the day’s adventures in the hunting-field, till the 
old blind foxhound at his feet lifted his big head and set up a feeble 
music? No, John Mellish was well content to be beloved, and never 
questioned the quality of the affection bestowed upon him. To him 
It was all the purest virgin gold; and you might have talked to him 
for twelve hours at a sitting without convincing him that men and 
women were vile and mercenary creatures, and that if his servants, 
ind his tenantry, and the poor about his estate loved him, it was for 
he sake of the temporal benefits they received of him. He was as 
msuspicious as a child, who believes that the fairies in a pantomime 
are fairies for ever and ever, and that the harlequin is born in patches 
anda mask. He was as open to flattery as a schoolgirl who dis- 
tributes the contents of her hamper among a circle of toadies. When 
people told him he was a fine fellow, he believed them, and agreed 
with them, and thought that the world was altogether a hearty, 
honest place, and that everybody was a fine fellow. Never having 
an arriere pensée himsclf, he looked for none in the words of other 
people, but thought that every one blurted out their real opinions, 
and offended or pleased their fellows as frankly and blunderingly as 
himself. If he had been a vicious young man, he would no doubt 
have gone altogether to the bad, and fallen among thieves. But 
being blest with a nature that was Inherently pure and innocent, bis 
greatest follies were no worse than those of a big schoolboy who errs 
from very exuberance of spirit. He had lost his mother in the first year 
of her infancy, and his father had died some time before his major- 
ity ; so there had been none to restrain his actions, and it was some- 
thing at thirty years of age to look back upon a stainiess boyhood 
and youth, which might have been befouled with the slime of the 
gutters, and infected with the odor of villainous haunts. Had he not 
re'son to be proud of this? Sore 
is there anything, after all, so grand as a pure and unsullied life— 
x fair picture, with no ugly shadows lurking in the background—a 
smooth poem, with no crooked, halting line to mar the verse—a noble 
book. with no unholy page—a simple story, such as our children may 
reid ? Con any greatness be greater ? can any nobility be more truly 
noble? When a whole nation mourned with one voice but a few 
weeks since; when we drew down our blinds and shut out the dull 
light of the December day, and listened sadly to the far booming of 
the guns; when the poorest put aside their work-a-day troubles to 
weep for a widowed Queen and orphaned children in a desolate 
palace; when rough omnibus drivers forgot to blaspheme at each 
other, and tied decent scraps of crape upon their whips, and went 


sorrowfully about their common business, thinking of that great sor- 


row at Windsor—the words that rose simultaneously to every lip 
dwelt mostly upon the spotless character of him who was lost; the 
tender husband, the watchful father, the kindly master, the liberal 
patron, the temperate adviser, the stainless gentleman. 

It is many years since England mourned for another royal person- 
age who was called a ‘gentl-man.”’ A gentleman who played prac- 
tical jokes, and held infamous orgies, and persecuted a wretched 
foreign woman, whose chief sin and misfortune it was to be his wife ; 
a gentleman who cut out his own nether garments, and left the com- 
panion of his gayest revels, the genius whose brightness had flung a 
spurious lustre upon the dreary saturnalia of vice, to die destitute 
and despairing. Surely there is some hope that we have changed for 
the better within the last thirty years, inasmuch as we attach a hew 
meaning to-day to the simple title of “‘ gentleman.” I take séme 
pride, therefore, in the two young men of whom I write, for the 
simple reason that I have no dark patches to gloss over in the his- 
tory of either of them. I may fail in making you like them; but I 
can promise that you shall have no: cause to be ashamed of them. 
Talbot Bulstrode may offend you with his sulky pride, John Meliish 
may simply impress you as a blundering countrified ignoramus; but 


neither of them shall ever shock you by an ugly word or an unholy | 


thought. 
(To be continued.) 





THE REBEL STEAM RAM MANASSAS. : 


Tus famous small edition of the Merrimac, which !ately 
made an inglorious retreat from Island No. 10, and is now reported to be 
at a Wright, to oppose Com, Foote, is thus described by a rebel 
authority : " 

‘She draws from 10 to 12 feet of water, and is 100 feet long, with 29 
fect beam. Her back is formed of 12-inch oak, covered with one and a 
haif inch bar ire n, and she is constructed so that no matter where a shot 
strikes it will glance over her. She only mounts one 68-pounder, being 
co. structed more especially with a view of running down and sinking 
her opponent. The ram is fastened at the bow of the boat under her 
water line, and consists of a long iron point which is calculated to bore 
a hole large enough to sink any vessel that may oppose her passage. 
The only entrance to her is through a trapdoor in the back; and her 
porthole, which is at the bow, is provided with a heavy iron trap which 
rises and falls as the gun is run out and iff. The pilot-house is at the 
sie n of the boat. In shape she resembles half a sharply-pointed egg- 
shel', and she is furnished with a powerful propeller. But she is inferior 
to our gunboats in speed, and three powerful tugboats were required to 
tow her from New Orleans to Columbus, She has two chimneys, ar- 
ranged so as to slide down in time of action.” 

Her last exploit was an ——— to sink the Richmond, one of our 
blockading steamers off New Orleans, She is furnished with hose for 
throw ng boiling water to repel boarcers, aremarkably Southern method 
of warfare. 
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THE MISSISSIPPI AND ITS FORTIFICATIONS. 


Tuts wonderful river, the most valuable for the purposes 
of commerce in the world, and the longest on our continent, 
has become doubly important since the commencement of 
the present war, since it may be likened to the main artery 
of our republic. Its undisputed possession has given the 
rebels hitherto an immense advantage, but the victorious 
course of Commodore Foote will soon deprive them of all 
aid and comfort from the great Father of Waters. By the 
last accounts that gallant commander was bombarding Fort 
Wright, which is about 100 miles below Island No. 10, and 70 
miles above Memphis. The length of the Mississippi, from 
its rise on the Hauteurs de Terre to its entrance into the 
Gulf of Mexico, is 3,160.miles—its rise is 1,680 feet above the 
level of the vcean. One of the peculiarities of the Missis- 
sippi is its tortuous course. Such is its winding nature, that 
places only three miles distant in a straight line, are from 20 
to 35 miles apart by water. This checks the current, and 
facilitates commerce, although it is sometimes attended with 
disastrous results, such as flowing over a neck of land and 
sweeping away houses and inhabitants, and transforming a 
bend of the river into an island. The course of the river 
being from north to south, spring advances in a reverse 
direction, releasing in succession the waters of the lower 
valley, then those of the middle section, and finally the re- 
mote sources and northern part. The average height of the 
flood is about 15 feet from the delta to the mouth of the 
Missouri; above that it is about 25 feet. At the confluence 
of the Ohio it has often reached 50 feet; at Natchez it is about 
30, and at New Orleans it has seldom been more than from 
\0to 12. This flood commences on the Ist of February, and 
Zenerally subsides by the 10th of June. Many of the cities 
are protected by artificial embankments called levees, which 
tower so much above the foundation of the city as to give to 
Cairo the appearance of the basement of an immense build- 
ing with all the upper stories removed. The strength of the 
current renders its navigation by sailing vessels obsolete 
since the introduction of steam—the vessels being generally 
from nine to ten weeks in sailing from New Orleans to 
the mouth of the Illinois, while steamers go from Cincinnati 
to New Orleans in eight days—taking generally 14 to return, 
in consequence of the tide. The first steamer for navigation 
on the Mississippi was built at Pittsburg in 1811; in 1815 
there were 14 in use: in 1829, 238; in 1843, 612; in 1848, 





1,261. At the commencement of 1866 there were upwards of 
1,600 steamboats plying on the river, being nearly twice the 
steamboat tonnage of Great Britain, and equal to that of the 


tile than the shores of the Nile, has obtained the title of the 
Garden of the World. That shortly over every foot of this 
grand territory the Stars and Stripes will again float is un- 
doubted. 

Table of Distances. 


Distance in Miles from | 


(Distance in Miles from 
N, Orleans, Cairo! 
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Calr0.ccccccccccee - 992 — Princeton, Miss....... 11 
Norfolk, Mo........ ++ 986 6| Bunches Bend.........- 471 521 
Baldwinsville, Mo...... 974 18| Providence, La......... 452 5 
Columbus, Ky.......-+. 970 22; Tallalula, Miss......... 452 540 
Hickman, Ky......-++. 950 42,Towpkins, La.......... 437 555 
New Madrid, Mo....... 906 86 | Brunswick, Miss....... 423 569 
Obionville, Ky......... 899 93|Milliken’s Bend....@.. 411 681 
Riddle’s Point, Mo..... 805 06! Yazoo River........+.. - 305 597 
Walker’s Bend......... 878 114; Walout Hills........... 304 598 
Little Prairie, Mo...... 871 121| VICKSBURG..... eccccee 392 600 
Needham’s Cut-off..... 847 145| Warrenton, Mies....... 382 610 
Fork Deer River....... S41 151| New Carthage, La...... 367 6% 
Ashport, Tenn......... a39 153 | Point Pleasant, La..... 357 635 
Osceola, Ark.........%. 827 165 | Big Black River........ 2 640 
ist Chickasaw Bluff.... 821 171| Grand Gulf, Miss..... + 350 642 
Fulton, Tenn.......-++- 817 “175; Bruinsburg, Miss...... 340 662 
Hatchie River.........- 807 185| St. Joseph, La......... 334 658 
Randolph, Tenn........ 807 185| Rodney, Miss......... + 330 662 
Pecan Point..... teesees 797 195 | NATCHEZ, Miss.....--. 239 «= 708 
3d Chickasaw Bluff..... 787 205} Vidalia, La........++++ 289 708 
Greenock, Ark....... .. 760 232] Ellis Cliff, Miss........ W710 721 
MEMPHIS, Tenn....... 740 252| Union Point, La........ 259 733 
Fort Pickering........ + 738 254| Homochitto River..... 246 746 
Grayson, Ark.......+-- 732 260 | Red River,....+-+++e++- 225 767 
Blue’s Point, Ark...... 712 280| Red River Landing.... 219 773 
Commerce, Miss....... 710 282} Racourci Bend.......-. 205 787 
Austin, Miss... coe 7 288| Tunica Bend..... ° 793 
St. Francis River . 684 308 | Bayou Sara River 815 
Helena, Ark..- 674 318| St. Francisville 817 
Yazoo Pass.... sees 666 326) Point Coupee.. 817 
Friar’s Point..........- 660 332| Waterloo......- ° 822 
Horseshoe Bend....... 660 332} Port Hudson,......+++. 1 828 
Old Town, Ark........ 657 435 | Baton Rouge, La....... 139-858 
Concordia, Miss........ 617 375) Manchac.....+.++ cence 124 868 
Montgomery Landing.. 07 385 | Plaquemine.......++-++ 116 876 
Victoria, Miss........-. 607 385 | Iberville ........ PTT TTy 106 R86 
White River.......%.. 603 380] Donaldsonville......... 82 910 
Arkansas River.......-. §87 405 | Jefferson College......+ 66 26 
Napoieon, Ark.....+..- 587 405} Bonnet Carre........+- 42 950 
Bolivia, Miss.......+.++ 574 418} Red Church, La........ 26 966 
Gaines Landing........ 539 453 | Carrollton, La........++ 7 985 
Columbia, Ark....--.+. 521 47)| NEW ORLEANS... +..-+- -~ 992 
Point Chicot, Ark...... 517 475| Fort St. Leon......-66. — 1000 
Greenville, Miss....... 518 47%| Fort St. Phillip........ — 1064 
Worthington Landing. 491 50i| Fort Jackson..........- — 1064 
Grand Lake Landing... 485 507| Mouths of Miss. River — 1004 
Fortifications from Cairo to Memphis. 
, Miles, 
CabrO oo ccccccccccccccccscssocs PPPTTTTIT TTT TTT TTT ecocssees = 
COMBMDEBs ccc cccccccccccccccccscesoces eovccres ceccccccces 20 
Hickman...... Ce recesesccccece PPITTTTTTTT Tri eesevecces 37 
Island No, 10...+++++++ ececccccece PPTTTTTITITI TTT 65 
New Madrid...... Covcccccccccoceses PPTTTT Tite eéeoccccese FO 
Point Pleasant......+.++. Occccccceccccosecere ecceoceccece 87 
Plumb Point. ...cscccccccccccccsccccscccccsoces 14 
7 Island No. 33. + 164 
. Yort Wright. ... 167 
Fulton Landing. » 168 
Hatchie River.......s.ceeeees PTTTTT TTT » 170 


Leland NO, Ad.cccccccccccccsccccesvodecsecsscecoees - 170 
Fort Randolph,....+++++++6 ooccsccccece PPTTTTITIT TTT TT « 175 
Fort Pillow. ..cscccccccccsccccens Coeccccevceccocesccceses 238 
Memphis ooeescecceccsseeeees Ovecceccccessovceee secccecece 242 


Carro.—We have so completely described this city in pre- 
vious numbers of our paper, that we have only to refer our 
readers to them. 

Co._umBus.—In No. 332 we have illustrated this formidable 
position. It is now of little importance, being in our posses- 
sion, and far removed from all chances of recapture. 

HickMaN.—There was only one battery here, which was 
abandoned at the time of our bombardment of Island 
No. 10. 

IsLAND No. 10.—We refer to a recent number of our Ilus- 
trated Paper for a full account of this late rebel strong- 
hold. 

Pornt PLEASANT.—This advantageous position, fortified 
by Gen. Pope, was abandoned by our troops on April 7th, 
when the National army passed over into Tennessec. 

"PLUMB Pornt is just opposite Osceola, Arkansas; but as 
Com. Foote passed by it without any opposition, the pre- 
sumption is there are no fortifications, although the Memphis 
Avalanche gave a minute account of a masked battery planted 
there with the express intention of. destroying the National 
gunboats. 

Isnanp No. 33, about tey miles below Plumb Point, was 
also abandoned last March, the guns being taken to 

Fort Wricut, which is three miles below it, and one miie 
above Fulton Landing. It is this stronghold that Com. 
Foote is now bombarding, Gen. Pope’s army having been 
recalled from its co-operation to assist Gen. Halleck’s 
demonstration against Corinth. The correspondent of the 
New York World says, in his letter from the National flotilla: 
‘* There are, besides the main fort; some two or three outly- 
ing batteries constructed on the same bluff higher up the 
river. These works are the ones discovered by our gun- 
boats in rounding the famous point which now separates us 
from the enemy. On nearing the locality, all that can be 
observed ahead of us is the wide rushing stream, now swol- 
len to unusual dimensions, so that it is overflowing its banks, 
sweeping along in majesty and might. As we pass Plumb 
Point the second Chickasaw bluff looms up in the distance, 
like a low range of hills, whose blue outlines strikingly con- 
trast with the uniformly low and plashy shores of the river 
which extend from Columbus down. On rounding the point, 
as we took occasion to do with Capt. Pike on a reconnois- 
sance with a tug, we discover the top of the bluff cleared in 
places, and a few tents still standing, although their number 
is much diminished. With good optical aids a line of fresh 
excavations was to be discerned in one or two places nearer the 
water's edge, and something of the kind further up the hill- 
side. ‘These are the new and hastily constructed batteries 
thrown up within a few days, and are mounted with some 
very heavy guns. The older fort, which has been in process 
of construction for several months, mounts nearly seventy 
guns, and has a front towards the land. The river batteries 
extend along the base, and round the lowest end of the bluff, 
covering a space of more than three miles.” 

The correspondent of the Chicago Tribune, who dates his 
dispatch off Fort Wright, April 19, says: ‘* The batteries 
now mount about 40 very heavy guns. They have 60 more 
guns which they are rapidly putting in position. Within 
the past few days Bragg has arrived, and succeeds Gen. 
Villipigne, hitherto in command. There are about 6,000 
troops there. Both troops and guns are from Pensacola. 

‘‘There are but four gunboats in the river—the Mariposa, 
McRae, Pontchartrain and Livingston, mounting a total of 
24 guns. The Ivy has gone to New Orleans with Hollins 
on board. The Gen. Polk is at Memphis repairing. Capt. 
Engee is acting Commodore in Hollins’s absence.” 

And on the 22d the same correspondent telegraphs: ‘ The 
enemy at Fort Wright are reported to have 14 gunboats off 
the fort, together with the ram Manassas. The latter and 
seven of the former arrived on Sunday. Hollins has re- 





turned from New Orleans with McRae.” 


rest of the world. The total value of these boats is about : 
$8,000,000. The Mississippi and its tributaries drain an area . 
of over 1,200,000 square miles. ‘his vast region, more fer- ; 


Futton LANDING AND Istanp No. 34 had some 
placed on them, but they were taken up to Fort Wright, to 
strengthen that position on the fall of Island No. 10. The 
next fortification therefore that the National flotilla will 
have to encounter is 

Fort RaANDOLPH.—It is said to be a formidable fortification, 
and is built about a mile to the north of Randolph, a post 
village of Tipton county, Newberne, on the east bank of the 
Mississippi; it is 68 miles to the north of Memphis. The 
fort is built upon a high bluff, called the Second Chickasaw 
Bluff, about 100 feet above the level of the river; it is im- 
mediately south of Island No. 34. . Fort Randolph is ren- 
dered naturally strong on the land side by ravines and 
gorges, which can be fortified to an immense extent. The 
extent of its armament is unknown. 

Fort PitLow, which is the chief defence of Memphis, is 
situated on the bluffs, about two miles to the north of that 
city. Its exact strength is not known to the National 
authorities. 

It has been admitted by the rebel papers that should the 
National forces succeed in capturing Forts Harriss and Pil- 
léw, there will be nothing to obstruct their progress to 
Vicksburg, and from thence to New Orleans, sweeping, in 
fact, the whole length of the Mississippi; but Mr. Russell, 
in his letters so long ago as last June, mentions several 
strong forts below Memphis, among others, of which are 
Forts Pickering, wear Island No. 46, and Fort Adams, about 
50 miles below Natchez. 

Fort JACKSON is on the right or west bank of the river, 
immediately opposite Fort St. Philip, and 25 miles from the 
passes leading into the Gulf of Mexico. It is a strong case- 
mated fort, intended to mount 150 guns, 31 barbette. It 
will hold 600 men. 

Fort Sr. Purr is on the east bank of the river, opposite 
Fort Jackson, 70 miles below New Orleans, casemated, and 
is intended for 140 guns. It was bombarded by the Brit{sh 
in 1818. Its war garrison is 600 men. 

Fort LivinGston is on Grand Terre Island, at the mouth 
of Barataria Bay. It can mount 50 guns on parapet walls. 

Fort Pir is a casemated fortification, situated at the 
Rigolettes, or North Pass, between Lake Borgne and Lake 
Pontchartrain, and commands the entrance to the lake and 
the main channel to the Gulf in‘that direction. 

Fort Macoms is on the South Pass, between Lakes Pont- 
chartrain and Borgne. Its armament is for 50 guns. 

Fort Durre.—This is a small fort, commanding the 
Bayou Dupré into Lake Borgne. It is said to mount eight 
columbiads. 

Proctor’s TowrEr.—This is a small fortification on Lake 
Borgne. 

BATTERY BIENVENUE is at the entrance of Bayou 
Bienvenue into Lake Borgne. Its armament was unknown 
to National authorities. - 








OUR ARMY BEFORE YORKTOWN. 


Tne rebel entrenchments now extend across the peninsula 
from the mouth of Warwick River, up its west bank—thence in a north- 
conwerday Seaman to York River, to Selby’s Point, ‘which is midway 
between Wormley’s Creek and Yorktown. 

There has been almost a continual exchange of shots between the 
National and rebel armies during the last week, with the occasion: 1 
episode of a skirmish or an attempt to silence a rebel battery. The 
most important was that of Lee’s Mills, in which the Vermont Third 
Fourth and Sixth regiments behaved with great gallantry, but suffer: a 
severely—one private letter stat ng that more than half fell in the assault, 
The enemy having annoyed our troops considerably from a battery near 
_ mill, Gen. Smith ordered part of the Third Vermont to dislodge 
them. 

At four o’clock in the afternoon they were called up, formed into line, 
and told by their colonel in a pithy speech that the work expected or 
them was to ane across the creek and take the enemy’s entrenchments, 
Ayers’s guns—all of the batteries, numbering 22 pieces, were under the 
command of their accomplished artillery officer—covered the Ver- 
monters’ advance. They marched steadily at the quick to the edge of 
the creek, and plunged in ontherun. The water deepened unexpectedly. 
‘The men were soon Sone to their breasts, their cartridge-boxes slung 
up on their shoulders and their muskéts held up high. The momert 
they entered the stream the rebels swarmed on the edge of their rifie- 
pit and rained a shower of bullets on the advancing line. 

The stream, as dammed, was about 12 rods wide. The Vermonters 
loaded and fired as they waded. Their killed and wounded began to fall 
from the instant of entering the water. Many of the latter were sus- 
tained by their arms and the collars of their coats, and so helped across, 
and laid down on the opposite side. The Third, as soon as they emergea 
pand got foothold, received the order to “ Charge!” With a yell, with 
true Green Mountain ring in it, they dashed at the extended rifle-pit. 
At least a regiment of rebels broke from behind it, and ran into the 
redoubt in the rear, leaving the Vermonters in the pit. 

For at least an hour they fought from here against overwhelming 
numbers, receiving reinforcements in that time, first of four companies 
of the Sixth Vermont, and afterward of four companies of the Fourth 
Vermont, They shot their foe principally through the head, and so 
superior was their fire, and their pluck so impressive, that the rebels 
moved two additional regiments into the fort, and into a flanking posi- 
tion on the left of the rifie-pit. Exposed now to a crosstire as well as 
to an increased fire in front, the Vermonters, though they wantel to 
stay, bad to go. In good order, covering themselves behind trees and 
fight ing as they went, they recrossed the stream, carrying with them all 
their wounded whose condition at all promised survival of their hurts. 

Many were now shot in the water, and drowned beyond all possibility 
of help. The language of a Lamoille County boy, not 16 years ola, 
“Why, sir, it was just l'ke sap-builing in that stream—the bullets fell 
80 thick,” is so expressive that I use it asa measure of intensity. ‘These 
brave men having backed out of the deep water, formed on the dry 
land and ~ ¥ the fight anew, while many, not detailed, but volunteer- 
ing through impulses of soldierly devotion and personal affection, 
dashed into the stream — and pg out the wounded, who were 
clinging to the trees and sitting with their heads just out of water. 

Thus ended this gallant but most disastrous affair. Since then there 
has been little doing beyond both armies strengthening their positions. 
On = 26th of April Gen. McClel.an reports the following dashing 
exploit : 

HEADQUARTERS OF THE ARMY OF THE PoToMAC, } 
Camp WINFIELD Scott, Saturday, April 26, 1862—11 A.M. § 
Hon, E, M. Stanton, Secretary of War : 

Early this morning an advanced Innette of the rebels on this side of 
the Warwick, near its head, was carried by assault by Company H, First 
Massachusetts Regiment. The work has a ditch six feet deep, witha 
srone parapet, and was manned by two companies of infantry—no 
artillery. 

Our ten moved over open, soft ground some six hundred yards 
received the fire of the rebels at fifty yards, did not return it, but rushed 
over the ditch and parapet in the most gallant manner. 

The rebels broke and ran as soon as they saw that our men intended 
to cross the parapet. 

Our loss was three killed and one mortally wounded, and twelve 
otherwisea~vounded. We took Sateen petsnners, destroyed the work 
sufficiently te render it useless, and retired. 

The operation was conducted by Gen. C. Grover, who managed the 
affair most handsomely. Nothing could have been better than the con- 
duct of a)] the men under fire. 
The supports, who were also under artillery fire of other works, were 
companies of the First and Eleventh Massachusetts. 
In spite of the rain our work progresses well. 

; G, B. MCCLELLAN, Maj.-Gen. 
Within the last 48 hours Gen. —— has advanced his pickets within 
15 rods of the enemy’s picket lines in frontof Yorktown. Between the 
two lines of these two armies runs a deep rav ne, the lower border of 
which is skirted by a dense wood, and concealed iv this are our pickets. 
On Monday our pickets distinctly heard a rebel officcr command his 
men not to fire upon our men with their muskets except in case of an 
attempt to cross the ravine. So near are our men to the rebel pickets 
that ost every word spoken by the latter is plainly audible to as. 











Com. Jonn L. Worpen is slowly recovering from the in- 
Juries he received during the fight with the Mer imac. A letter from 
one of his friends, who is with him, says: “ Worden is getting on, and 
is regaining his strength; whether he will recover his sight or not re- 
mains (by him) to be seen.” Several of Worden’s friends in this city, 
in view of the fact that he may be obliged to retire from active service 
in the navy, are subscribing money towards the purchase of a farm and 
homestead for him. 
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Battery Hamilton. 


Bird Island. 
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THE WAR IN GFORGIA—FORT VULCAN, JONES ISLAND, SAVANNAH RIVER, ONE OF THE NATIONAL BATTERIES CUITING OFF COMMUNICATION BETWEEN FORT PULASKI AND SAVANNAH.—FROM A SKETCH BY OUR SPECIAL ARTIST, W. T. CRANE.—SEE PAGE 46, 
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GEN. JOHN POPF, COMMANDER OF THE NATIONAL LAND FORCES ON THE MISSISSIPPI, 
SKE PAGE 41, 


CHAUNCEY LARKIN, THE FAMOUS CONFIDENCE MAN. 
CENTRAL DEPARTMENT OF THE METROPOLITAN POLICE 
113 Broome STREET, CORNER OF ELM, 
O¥rice OF SUPERINTENDENT OF Poxicr, 
New York, April 4, 1862. 
FrANK Lesiir—DeEAR Sir: Will you please publish in your widely circulated Illustrated 
Paper, for the benefit of the great American pub ‘c whom you serve so well, the accompanying 
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HEADQUARTERS OF GEN. POPE, AT NEW MADRID, DURING THE SIEGE OF 
ISLAND NO. 10.—sEE PAGE 42. 


likeness of Chauncey Larkin, with innumerable aliases, viz., Capt. Perry (son of the hero of 
Lake Erie), Merriam C. Fillmore, George Washington, Col. Taylor, ete. These are names he 
assumed at a former period. He has recently been figuring in Philadelphia, New York, 
New Haven and Boston, and probably in other cities South and West. In the last named city 
he was arrested, and brought on here to answer to a charge of swindling. In his recent opera- 





CHAUNCEY LARKIN, THE FAM ‘5 CONFIDENCE MAN 
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tions he assumed the names of Col. Governears, of Frankfort, Ky.; 
Col. Porter, Col. Dupont, Col. Dudley, ete. We consider him the 
ne plus ultra confidence man in this country, consequently very dan- 
us to be at liberty without being generally shown up. The fol- 
owing is « brief sketch of his career: He was convicted of forgery 
in April, 1843, and sentenced to se Sing Prison for four years. 
Again convicted in Kings county in e, 1847, for obtaining goods 
by false pretences, and sent back to Sing Sing for two years; and 
again convicted in May, 1853, for false pretences, and imprisoned 
for three years with a fine of $250. He has also servedaterm in the 
State Prisons of Massachusetts and Maryland for similar offences. 
Such are some of his antecedents. His recent operations have not 
been upon so extensive a scale as formerly (except his attempt to 
swindle the New Haven Arms Company out of 1,000 repeatin 
rifles), but evidently show his determination to live ny by his well- 
established character. Under these assumed names he has been 
travelling from city to city, always stopping at first-class hotels, and 
making a dash for a day or two, swindling some jeweller or other 
tradesman, or borrowing a trifle from a newly made confiding 
—— He leaves as suddenly as he appears, without paying his 
bill. 
Larkin is 41 years of age, height five feet ten inches, compactly 
built; dark, dull, swarthy complexion; high cheek bones, with 
deep lines running from cheek bones down under his throat; black 
glossy hair and dark hazel eyes. His conversational powers (being 
well ee neg ye Say very great; he is, in fact, aw fait in all the gene- 
ral topics of the day, most pleasing in his manners, hence calcu- 
lated to gain the confidence of those he attempts to make his 


victims. 
DANIEL CARPENTER, 


Truly yours, 
Inspector. 


Since the above was written, the Colonel, with his many aliases, 
has been arrested for swindling Ball, Black & Co., and committed 


for trial; but I fear he may be acquitted and let loose again upon the, 


ublic, therefore I hope you will publish his likeness to prevent his 
urther confidexce games. ° 
The above Chauncy Larkin has lately been tried, and sentenced 
to undergo 5 years and 2 mon:t:.s imprisonment. 
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MILITARY ENGINEERING-THE CANAL AROUND 


ISLAND NO. 10. 


We present, this week, a map of the late rebel position at 
Island No. 10, in the Mississippi river, showing the line of 
the canal constructed around the island, through which the 
National transports were enabled to get below it, and trans- 
port Gen. Pope’s troops across the river, to the rear of the 
rebel works. This undertaking, which resulted so success- 
fully, was conceived by Col. Bissell and executed by his 
corps of engineers. A member of the corps describes the 
modus operandi as follows : 

‘Tools we did not need, for the regiment carries every- 
thing, from the heaviest ropes and screws down to fine steel 
drills for unspiking guns. Our route was about 12 miles 
long, of which two miles were through thick timber, and the 
remaining 10 through narrow, crooked bayous growkx up full 
of brush and small trees. We have cut our way right 
through, the track being 50 feet wide, in which 30 feet are 
required for the hulls of the boats. The timber is cut four 
feet below the surface of the water. In one short stretch 
we cut 75 trees thus deep, not one less than two feet 
through. The machines were rigged from rafts and our 
lowest flats, and worked each by about 20 men. In the first 
place, three large launches went ahead to cut out and push 
out of the track the uaderbrush and driftwood; then three 
rafts followed, on which were the men, who cut down and 
eut off the trees; then the saws; then two large barges; 
then one of the steamboats. Very large lines were provided 
tv run from the capstan of the steamboat and haul out by 
snatchblocks what the men could not handle. Then followed 
th: rest of the fleet, mn being engaged all the time convert- 
ing the flatboats into floating batteries. From the river to 
the levee the distance is about 500 feet; here the water was 
shallow and the route full of stumps; it took one whole day 
to pass this. Then the cut in the levee. Here the fall was 
over two feet, and the rush of water was tremendous. The 
largest boat was dropped through with five lines out ahead. 
Then a corn field, overflowed from a cut in the levee. Here 
was something of a channel cut by the swift water, and we 
got along well nearly a quarter of a mile, to the woods; here 
was the labor—two straight and long miles to the nearest 

oint in the bayou. This it took eight days to get through. 
Phen Wilson’s Bayou, then East Bayou, then St. John’s 
Bayou, which empties into the Mississippi at New Madrid. 
If you have never seen a Southern swamp, you have no idea 
how thick it is; a New-York elm swamp does not begin. It 
sometimes took 20 men a whole day to get out a half-sunken 
tree across the bayou. Such a place as that kept us all back, 
as none of the rafts or flats could get by, and all had to wait. 
The water, after we got into the wood, was about six feet 
deep, with a gentle current setting across the peninsula. 
In the East Bayou the current was tremendous, and the 
boats had to be checked down with heavy head lines. Here 
we found some obstructions, caused by drift heaps; bit cut- 





ting off one or two logs would start all down the current. 
This is the hardest job I have ever seen undertaken. 

“ A simple device was adopted for sawing off the stumps 
below the surface of the water. After the tree was chopped 
off above the water, an upright plank was fastened to the 
stump, and near the upper end of this plank a light frame 
was attached by a pivot. The sides of this frame consisted 
of two diverging rods extending down into the water to the 
depth at which the stump was to be cut. To the lower ends 
of the rods a saw blade was attached in a horizontal position, 
and by swinging the frame on its pivot the stump was sawed 
off. The saw, being limber, sagged sufficiently in the middle 
to form an arch of the circle described by the oscillation of 
the frame.” 


FORT PULASKI AND ITS SURROUNDINGS. 


We continue in the present number of our Illustrated 
Paper our illustrations of the war in Georgia, which has 
lately reached a point by the capture of Fort Pulaski. The 
sketches we gave in the supplement to our last issue illus- 
trated the bombardment and the capture of that important 
place. We now give some most interesting pictures of the 
subsequent events : 

Rebel Officers surrendering their Swords to Gen. Hunter's 
Adjutant. 

Our Artist says that the rebel offiters giving up their 
swords was a most interesting scene. It took place the day 
after the surrender of the fort, and was conducted with 
great courtesy on both sides. As we have already said, Col. 
Olmstead was so much of the gentleman, and in manner and 
appearance had so littie of the rebel and the braggart in him, 
that a spontaneous sympathy seemed to spring up for him 
in the hearts of the Union officers, without in the least di- 
minishing their hatred of his cause. Mr. Crane has chosen 
the instant when he is delivering his sword to Major Halpine, 
Gen. Hunter’s Assistant‘Adjutant-General. Our Artist wishes 
to take this opportunity to express his acknowledgments to 
Major Halpine for many courtesies, and we cheerfully comply 
with his request. Major Halpine is well known to the literat« of 
New York as an excellent writer. He was for some time 
connected with the Leader of this city. _ 

The correspondent of the New York Zimes thus describes 
this scene: 

“The terms,of the capitulation having been settled, Gen, Gilmore 
was shown over the fort by the Colonel, and then took his leave, ac- 
companied by Col. Rust. Messengers from Gen. Hunter had meantime 
arrived, These, together with Gen. Gilmore’s Aid, made the rounds of 
the fort under the es¢ort of Col. Olmstead, who introduced us to his 
officers, and were the only persons present when the swords were de- 
livered. Major Halpine, as the representative of Gen. Hunter, received 
the weapons. The ceremony was performed in the Colonel’s head- 
quarters, all standing, It was just at dark, and the candles gave only a 
half-light; the weapons were laid on a table, each officer advancing in 
turn, a-cording to his rank, and mentioning his name and title; nearly 
every one added some remark; the Colonel’s was dignified: ‘I yield 
my sword, but I trust I have not disgraced it. Some of the others 
were not equally felicitous, Major Halpine, in reply, spoke gracefully 
of the painfulness of the duty he had been called upon to perform—to 
receive the swords of men who had shown by their bravery that they 
deserved to wear them. The seene was touching, for however unright- 
eous the cause in which these men had been engaged, they thought it 
was their country’s, and they had risked their lives for it. The condi- 
tion of the fort ‘howed that they were brave; and, indeed, was the best 
justification of their defeat. As soon as the surrender was complete, 
Col. Olmstead turned to his officers and began making some remarks to 
them, upon which his captors withdrew. ‘The American flag was then 
raised on the ramparts, and Pulaski became again part of the posses- 
sions, as well as of the property, of the Union.” 


Interior of a Casemate. 


In order to give an idea of the immense weight and 
efficacy of the National batteries, Mr. Crane made a sketch 
of the interior of the casemate situated on the south-east 
angle of Fort Pulaski, showing the enormous breach made 
in it by James’s projectiles, which have the great advantage 
of being equally destructive, whether fired from the Parrott 
gun or rifled cannon. Of course nothing could stand such a 
‘*storm of fire,” and the enemy were compelled to surrender. 


Battery Hamiiton. 


This powerful battery is situated on Bird Island, and was 
one of those built to cut off all communication between the 
beleaguered fortresses and Savannah. The surrender of 
Fort Pulaski enables us to present it to the public without 
any detriment to the public service. 


Battery Lincoln. 


This powerful and most effective battery was one of the 
11 formed on Tybee Island for the reduction of Fort Pulaski. 
Our Artist’s sketch render further description needless. 
It was casemated, and armed with three eight-inch colum- 
biads. It was scarcely touched by the enemy’s fire. 


Interior of Fort Pulaski after the Bombardment, 


Ovr illustration of the interior of the Fort, taken the day 
after its reoccupation by the Federal authorities, is not ouly 
interesting as a picture, but especially valuable as a philo- 
sophical lesson. On the 2d of January, 1861, the traitor 
Governor of Georgia seized the property he had sworn to 
defend for the republic of which he formed a constituent 
part, aud in May, Dr. Russell, the London Zimes correspond- 
ent, with a gay party of Georgians, numbering among them 
Com. Tatnall, went down to see the stolen property. For 
15 months it remained in the rebel hands. On the 10th of 
April, 1862, the insulted Government demanded its restora- 
tion, which was refused. The National batteries immediately 
commenced their chastening and reclaiming operations, and 
at two o’clock on the afternoon of the next day the van- 
quished but, we fear, still impenitent rebel delivered up 
what he had so vainly tried to retain. As though to render 
the lesson more emphatic, it was just one year from the day 
on which that bombastic bombardier, Brigadier Beauregard, 
had, with the aid of 7,000 men, compelled 73 to surrender at 
Charleston. 

The reader will observe that, in order to protect them- 
selves from the tremendous volley of shells that rained like 
a tempest into the doomed fort, the rebels were compelled 
to erect a sort of screen by placing boards in a slanting 
position, and then throwing a quantity of earth against it. 
This shows how accurate and terrible our fire was. On 
the first page, our readers will find a sketch of one of these 
remarkable missiles. Our Artist reports that they pene- 
trated the wall like an augur, and then bursting, scattered 
the debris of the broken brick, in dust, in all directiong. It 
frequently happened that two or three shots, one after 
another, struck the same spot, soon making the desired 
breach. 

The correspondent of the New York Times says : 


‘On this day clouds of red dust were seen to rise more frequently 
from the fort, patenting that the brickwork of which it is constructed 
was hit, and after a while the great breach became so large that the 
propriety of a storming party was discussed. The lower part of the 
yy was partly filled by the débris that fell from above; the arch of 
the casemate was not only laid bare, but evidegtly shaken, and a gun in 
barbette, igsmediately over the breach, was tottering and ready to tumble 
below. The breach by its side was also momentarily becoming wider, and 
— as Gen. Benham was questioning whether a messenger should not 

sent to demand even the surrender before risking so great a loss of 
human life as must have been incurred in an assault, the rebel fiag in old 
Pulaski was lowered half way, and a final gun fired from a casemate in 
the fort. As the flag was not completely hauled down, uncertainty was 





felt on our side for a moment, but all firing ordered at once to cease. In 
a moment more the white flag was raised, and amid cheer after cheer, 
all along the batteries on Tybec, down came the Stars and Bars. It was 
the 1ith of April, a year to a day from that time when the Stars and 
Stripes were first dishonored by Americans.” 
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PLAN OF FORT PULASKI. 


THE PARROTT GUN. 

On our first page we give a most exact picture of one of 
those famous guns, which have rendered such eflicient 
service in the recent bombardment of Fort Pulaski. From 
these ‘jaws of death” were hurled those irresistible missiles 
known as the “James Projectile,” the effects of which our 
last number, as well as the present, so perfectly illustrates. 
A writer in the New York 7imes says of these projectiles: 

The real reason of the great value of these clongated projectiles is 
their great momentum, concentrated upon a smaller surface of resist- 
ance, Momentum is the product of velocity multiplied by weight; so 
that shot weighing 100 pounds, moving at the rate of 700 {cet a second, 
has a greater momentum, and is as destructiy e, as one weighing 60 
pounds, moving 1,400 feetasecond. Butalong shot weighs about twice 
as much as around one of the same diameter, and it is driven about 
nine-tenths as rapidly, therefore its momentum is greater than that of a 
round shotin the ratio of 18 to 10, And then its momentum, when it 
strikes, is concentrated upon a smaller area than the same amount would 
be if carried in a round shot, and therefore is more destructive. Thus, 
if the momentum of a 100 pound shot were all in an inch diameter bolt, 
it would go through any fort at the first fire if the metal did not crush; 
but if the same momentum were spread over a surface of 10 square feet 
(as it might be in an iron plate), it would be perfectly harmless against 
stone walls. Whitworth’s bolts in England arc made upon this principle, 
and are very effective against iron plates or stone wo k. 

Rifling a gun does not increase velocity, but diminishes it; its value 
is that it keeps the projectile ‘* end on” in its flight. A long shot with- 
out rifling would fly wild, like a clam-shell * shyed” by a“ schoolboy 
from the Free Academy,” aud of course would lose its velocity and its 
direction, and be useless, 

Gen. James has succeeded in imparting the momentum and rotation to 
these heavy projectiles by the vae of the principle of expandiug a flexi 
ble packing into the grooves of the gun, and so shutting off all windage, 
and therefore his projectiles are immensely effective with small charges 
of powder. All rifled projectiles now made inthis country, which are 
good, I believe are on this principle, although none of them, in m1 
opinion, attain the same periection that the original inventor does in 
his, but all derive their value from his principle. The French 
rifled guns are upon a different principle, and are very inferior in 
execution, and very much more dangerous than those made on Gen. 
James’s plan. And the same remark is true of Armstrong’s and Whit- 
worth’s guns, which must be specially made for their projectiles, 
whereas Gen, James’s projectiles can be used in any gun without strain- 
ing it as much as a round shot would do, 


OBITUARY. 

ADMIRAL Str James C. Ross, celebrated as an Arctic ex- 
plorer, died at Aylesbury, England, on the 3d of April. He was born in 
i800; entered the British navy in 1812; became Rear-Admiral of the 
White in 1858 ; served in all the naval expeditions for the discovery of 
the North-west Passage, from 1818 to 1838; discovered and planted the 
British flag on the North Magnetic Pole, in 1831; crossed the Atlantic to 
relieve the frozen whalers in Baflin’s Bay, in 1836; commanded the ex- 
ae to the Antarctic regions, from 1839 to 1843 ; attained the highest 
atitude ever yet reached (78 degrees 10 seconds), and approached within 
160 miles of the South Magnetic Pole. 


Masor Taipor, one of the heroes of Fort Sumter, died in 
Wushington City, April 22d, aged about 38. After the fall of Sumter, 
Talbot, who was then a Ist-Lientenant of the regular army, was rro- 
moted to a Major. He was a gallant officer, a genial gentleman and a 
scholar. Talbot’s health was seriously injured while ou duty at Fort 
Sumter, and he never afterwards recovered, 


Briac.-Gen. C. F. Smiru, of the United States Army, died 
at Savannah, Tennessee, on ihe 26th of April, of dysentery. He was 
born in Philadelphia, and graduated from West Poivt in 1825 as brevet 
2d-Licutenant of rags He held successively several respon- 
sible positions in the Mi ery Academy up tothe year 1842. In the 
Mexiean war he held the rank of Captain. He was distinguished in the 
battles of Palo Alto, — de la Palma, Monterey, Contreras, and 
Cherubusco, being breveted for each, the last brevet Leing that of 
Colonel. In 1854, he received regular promotion as Major of the First 
Artillery, and in 1855 was made Lieutenant-Colonel of the Tenth In- 
paz which rank he held up to last year. At the beginning of the 
war, he reccived a commission as Brigadier-General, and was assigned 
to the command of the forces at Paducah, Ky. He led his splendid com- 
mand from there to Fort Donelson, where he led the successful charge 
on the rebel fortifications. When the army moved up the Tennessee, 
he accom panied it, and for a time was in chief command. His health, 
however, became bad, and at last he sank so low that he was unable to 
take the field at the battle of Pittsburg. The country and the army 
suffer a great and deplorable los« iu the death of this truly gallant and 
distinguished soldier. 











CoLt. NATHAN Lorp, of the Vermont Sixth, which so 

eatly distinguished itself, with the other Vermont regiments, in the 
ate affair at Yorktown, is a son of President Lord, of Dartmouth 
College. 


Miss Sara STEVENS, one of the most acceptable of our 
young comediennes, has gone to London, to join the company of Mr. 
Bourcicault. 


Hon. L. P. Harvey, Gov. of Wiscousin, who had gone to 
Pittsburg Landing immediately after the terrible conflict there, with 
nurses and other necessaries for the wounded, and to see to the inter- 
ment of the gallant dead from his State who had fallen in that battle, 
was drowned April 20th, at Cairo. In passing from one steamer to 
another he missed his footing, and was precipitated into the water and 
sunk to rise no more in life. This information has created a feeling of 
universal gloom and regret among citizens of his State and Western 
men generally. 
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YOU MUST NOTICE 


That the name of the firm of W. FORSYTH & 
CO. is changed to J. H. WINSLOW & CO., Mr. 
Forsyth having retired. Business continued the same, 
and all Certificates with the name of W. Forsyth & 
Co. attached are good, and will be redeemed by us 
alone with the same promptness and faithfulness as 
heretofore, on their being returned to us. 


100,000 Watches, Chains, d&c. 


Worth $500,000. 


To be sold for One Dollar each, without regard to 
value, and not to be paid for till you know what you 


are to get. 
Splendid List 


Or ARTICLES TO BE SOLD ror ONE DOLLAR EACH, 


100 Gold Hunting Cased Watches...... $100 00 each 
100 *§ WatcheB.....cccccccccesccecses 60 00 each 
200 Ladies’ Gold Watches ......---+++++ 35 00 each 
500 Ladies’ and Gents’ Silver Watches.. 15 00 each 
6000 Vest and Neck Chains.........5 00 to 10 00 each 
3000 Gold Band Bracelets......+++++ 5 00 to 10 00 each 
é ” nic ad ssececeseeed OOtO 5 00 each 
3000 Cameo Brooches.....+++-++++++ 400to 6 O0each 
3000 Mosaic and Jet Brooches.....- 400to 6 00 each 
3000 Lava and Florentine Brooches.4 00 to 6 00 each 
3000 Coral, Opal and Em. Brooches.4 00 to 6 00 each 
3000 Cameo Ear Drops.......+++++++ 4 00to 6 00 each 
3000 Mosaic and Jet Kar Drops..... 4 00to 6 00 each 
3000 Tava and Florentine Kar Drops.4 00 to 6 00 cach 
3000 Coral, Opaland Em. Ear Drops.4 00 to 8 00 each 
6000 Gents’ Breastpins..........++++ 2 50to 8 00 cach 
3000 Watch KeyB....-+sesseeeeseuee 2 00to 6 00 each 
600) Fob and Ribbon Slides.........2 00to 6 00 each 
5000 Sets of Bosom Studs .......-+- 250to 6 00 each 
§000 Sleeve Buttons .......+++++0.+02 50to 6 00 each 
7009 Plain wey ly erercccoocooces 2 50to 5 00 each 
7000 Stone Set Rings ........++.+---2 50 to 6 00 each 
7000 LOCKCtS.....cccesescceseceessss2 50 tO 10 00 each 
10900 Sets Ladies’ Jewellery......-.. 5 00 to 10 00 each 


10000 Gold Pens, 14 Carats and War’d.4 00 to 5 00 each 
(With Silver Mounted Holders.) 

All of the above list of Goods will be sold for one 
dollar each. Certificates of all the various articles, 
stating what each one can have, are first put into en- 
velopes, sealed up and mixed; and when ordered, are 
taken out without regard to choice, and sent by mail, 
thus giviog all a fair chance. On receipt of the Cer- 
tificate, you will see what you can have, and then it is 
at your option to send one dollar and take the article 
or not, 

In all transactions by mail, we shall charge for for- 
warding the Certificates, peyee postage, and doin 
the business, 25 cts. each, which must be inclosec 
when the Certificate is sent for, Five Certificates will 
be sent for $1, eleven for $2, thirty for $5, sixty-five 
for $10, and 100 for $15. 

AGENTS.—Those acting as Agents will be allowed 
ten cents on every Certificate ordered by them, pro- 
vided their remittance amounts to onedollar. Agents 
will collect 25 cts. flr every Certificate, and remit 15 
cts. to us, cither in cash or postage stamps. Great 
caution should be used by our correspondents in re 
gard to giving their correct address, Town, County 
and State. Address 

J. H. WINSLOW & CO., 

P. O. Box 5029. 208 Broadway, New York. 

N. B.—We wish it distinctly understood that all 
articles of jewellery not giving perfect satisfaction can 
be returned and the money will be refunded, 341 


An Important Work.—The afflicted or debili- 
tated should not adopt any treatment till they have 
informed themselves of the truth only found in DR, 
LARMONT’S Paris, LONDON AND NEW York 
MeiicaAL ADVISER AND MARRIAGE GUIDE, 50:h 
edition, 499 pages, n arly 100 illustratiors; mailed sor 
$l by WARNER, No. 1 Vesey St., and Ross & Tovu- 
SEY, 121 Nassau St. The Doctor cures all such affec- 
tions, as for years past, at 647 Broadway, upstairs, 
from 9 A. M. to6P. M. 

“We concur with cther papers in recommending 
DR. LARMONT and his work.”—Courrier des Etats 
Unis, German Die Reform, Dispatch, Staats Zeitung, 
National Democrat, Atlas, Medical Review, §c. 341 





Trade List of Cheap Watches and Jewellery sent 
free. Address SALISBURY BRO. & CO., Provi- 
dence, R. I. 341-44 


Cedar Glen Seminary, Sing Sing, N. Y. 
—Young Ladies boarded and educated; under ten, $125 
a year; over ten, $150; location mnsurpassed, Circu- 
lars supplied by Mrs. Freeman, Principal. S41 


Rheumatism, Dropsy, &c.—Those afflicted 
with Rheuma ism, Gout, Neuralgia, Dropsy, and all 
Nervous Diseases, Tender Feet, f om long wal:ing in 
hot weather, wiil tind, by br METTAM & CO,’S 
PATENT GALVANO ELECTRO METALLIC INSOLES, 
an immediate and permanent cure from their use— 
never having yet faile:, in hundreds of cases, Call, 
or send foraCircular. Sentbyexpressfor 1, Office, 
No, 429 Bro dway, New York. 341 


AGENTS ! 

Send for our Circular, MAILED FREE. 
PRIZE STATIONERY PACKETS. 
PRIZE PACKETS FOR THE MILLION, 
UNION STATIONERY & PORTRAIT PACKETS 
UNION STATIONERY & RECIPE PACKETS, 
EXCELSIOR STATIONERY PACKETS. 
Headquarters for UNION STATIONERY AND 

PRIZE PACKAGES of every description. 

31 O. HASKINS & CO., 36 Beekman St., New York. 


_— 


$3 60 for Gentlemen’s Balmorals, for 
Spring and Summer wear, of Calf, Morocco, Patent or 
Enameled Leather, ready made or made to order. 
Napoleon Boots for Military, Fishing and other pur- 





oses, $8. Best Patent Leather Boots, #7. ine 
ress Calf, $6, and all other work at equally low 
prices, at HUNT’S, 430 and 829 Broadway. 341-47 
$75 per Month.—Honorable business; no 
humbug. For particulars address, with stamp in- 
closed, UNION COMPANY 
341 Taunton, Mass. 


Agents Wanted—I» a new, lightand honorable 
business, which will pay any energetic person from 
$1,000 to $2,000 a year. For particulars address (in- 
closing stamp), 5 W. STEPHENS, Morristown, 
N.J. 341 





Rudman’s Philadelphia Ale.—I hereby no- 
tify the public that I am no longer agent for Wm. C. 
Rudman, nor am I selling any ale representing it to be 
of bis manufacture; bat I am selling a superior arti- 
cle, at a lower price, brewed by Mr. Thomas B. Pen- 
rose, who has been brewing for Mr. Rudman for the 
past 10 years, and who feels qualified he can turn out 
an article equal, if not superior, to anything Mr. Rud- 
man can produce. Call and sample it at Foster & 
PENROSE’s Ale Vaults, 74 Cedor St. 
M1 HENRY C. FOSTER. 





JAMES PARRISH, 
SHIRT MANUFACTURER, 
323 CANAL STREET, near Broanway, N. Y. 
SUPERIOR SHIRTS made to measure, $18, $21 
and #24 pcr Dozen. 
FAMILY SUPPLY STORE 


of Bosoms, Collars and Wristbands, for Shirt-making, 
at reduced prices, 335-60 





FURNITURE ! 





FURNITURE !! 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL, 


DEGRAAF & TAYLOR; 


(Fermerry H. 


P. DuGraar,) 


NO. 87 BOWERY, NEW YORK. 


This establishment is six storeys in height, and extends 242 feet through to No, 65 Chrystie Strect—making 
it one of the largest Furniture Houses in the United States. 


They are prepared to offer great inducements to the Wholesale Trade for Time or Cash. Their stock con 


’ jin part, of 


ROSEWOOD PARLOR AND CHAMBER FURNITURE; 


Mahogany and Walnut Parlor and Chamber Furniture ; 


Also, CANE and WOOD SEAT work, all qualities; HAIR, HUSK and SPRING MATTRESSES 
large stock; ENAMELLED CHAMBER FURNITURE, in Sets, from $22 to $100, 


JENNY LIND AND EXTENSION POST BEDSTEADS 


Five feet wide, especially for the Southern Trade, 
. fap. Their facilities for manufacturing defy competition, All work guaranteed as represented, 





WEDDING CARDS. 
cards sid only by SAR BV ER- 
DELL, 302 Broadway, N. Y. 

1 by Mail, send 2 stampa, 


MISS.E.LOVE. 











Fer sp 








8. Rosenheimer, Corn Doctor, No. 401 
Canal St.—Dr. R. operates on hard and soft Corns, 
Club Nails, Bunions, Nails penetrating Flesh, &c. The 
Doctor has the privilege to refer to Hon. J. J. Crit- 
tenden, Professor Liebig, Columbia College; Robert 
Murray, U. S. Marshal; D. Delavan, City Inspector; 
Col. McLeod Murphy, and hosts of others. 340-41 








CRAVING FOR TOBACCO 
CURED AND PREVENTED, 
Send thirty-six cents to 
341 O, SPOTSWOOD, 129 Spring St., New York. 





THERMOMIZUTERS, 
Only thirty cents each; warranted correct. 
fully decorated. 
341 O, SPOTSWOOD, 129 Spring St., New York, 


Beauti- 


To Nervous Sufferers of both Sexes.— 
A Retired Clergyman having been restored to health 
in a few days, after many years of great nervous euf- 
fering, is willing to assist others by sending (free) on 
the receipt of a postpaid directed envelope, a copy of 
the prescription used. Direct, the Rev. JOHN M. 
DAGNALL, 186 Fulton St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 341 





*Catarrh.—Dr. GoopaLe’s CATARRM REMEDY 
is the only master and permanent cure ever devised 
for thet terribl+ disease. Price $1. Sold by Drug- 
gists. Information of priceless value. Can be ob- 
tained by sending a stamp to DR. GOODALE, 612 
Broadway, for a Pamphlet on Catarrh, its Symptoms, 
where it begins, and what will cure it. 34 


Prince’s Protean Fountain Pen. 


— ——y—— 





( ———_o wae 





(ere ees += ms ry — i nen 2 
at itis lee iti ree UL iy a Yeisen 


No. 1 Gold Pen will write from 8 to 10 hours..85 00 
o ” “ “ “ “ 


es 6 to 8 “« 2 4@ 
“ 2 ““ “ce o “ “e 4 to 6 a“ . 3 50 
Call or send stamp for Circular, 


ol GEO. F. HAWKES, 64 Nassau St., N. Y. 





“rH#n GREAT BILLT,” 
SECURED BY LETTERS PATENT OF THE UNITED 
STATES, 

METTAM & CO.’S GALVANO ELECTRO VOLTAIC 
Be.tTs and ARMLETS, a perfecily safe, certain and 
mostly instantancous remedy for all vervous affections, 
RHEUMATISM, Dropsy, NEURALGIA, PARALYSIS, 
SALT RHEUM, SCRoruLOUS Envuptions, &c. Call or 
send for a Circular, Office 429 Broadway, New York. 

341 


“Moustaches and Whiskers in 42 
Dayse"—Von't buy “Onguents” at $1 a box, but 
send 20 cts. (coin) for a Book containing this GREAT 
SECRET and many others now first published; 6th 
edition; 20 cts. by mail; 8 for $1. C. E. HUNTER 
& CO., Hinsdale, N. H. 


DR. MARSHALL'S 
Headache and Catarrh Snaff 


Will cure nearly all the common 


DISEASES OF THE HEAD 
EXCEPT WRONG-ILEADEDNESS. 
It purges out all obstructions, strengthens the 
glands, and gives a healthy action to the parts affected. 
The editor of the Binghamton PRepudlican says 
that Marshall’s Suuff is evidently a thing not to be 
SNEEZED AT, 336 


Commercial Travellers and Agents 
Wanted, 


i ly SELL OUR 26 CENT PORTFOLIO PACK- 
AGE. Contents—18 Sheets Note Paper, 18 
Envelopes, 1 Penholder, 1 Pen, 1 Pencil, 1 Blotting 
Pad, 100 Receipts, 1 War Hymn, 5 Engravings, 1 New 
Method for Computing Interest; 2 Fashionable Em- 
broidery Designs for Collars, 4 for Undersleeves, 2 for 
Underskirta, 1 for corner of Handkerchief, 2 for Cuffs, 
1 for Silk Purse, 1 for Child’s Sack, 1 Ornamental Pil- 
low Case, 1 Puzzle Garden, and ONE BEAUTIFUL 
ARTICLE OF JEWELLERY. $10 aday can be realized. 
Send stamp for Circular of wholesale prices, WEIR 
& CO., 43 South Third St., Philadelphia, Pa, 000 


“FRENCH WINES AND BRANDIES, 


From Messrs. PAUL pe ConIncK, MONOD AND 
GUIRAUD, OF BORDEAUX. 
Warianted strictly pure and for sale by 
J. MARC MARTIN, 
No. 203 Pearl St., New York. 


335-44 





Get the Best! 


COOLEY’S CABINET PRINTING PRESS, 
The cheapest and best thing out, 
Send for Circulars, inelosing stamp. 
J. G. COOLEY & CO., No 1 Spruce St., N. Y. 


~ A MONTH!—I want TO urre AGENTS 
$75 in every County at $75 per month and ex- 
penses, to sell a new and cheap Sewing Machine. 
Address (with stamp), 8. MADISON, Alfred, Me, | 


Every Man his own Printer. 
ADAMS PRESS COMPANY, 31 Park Row, N. ¥. 
$1 9 PROCURES, postage pre At- 


water’s Patent Press and Book for 
Copying Business Letters instantly and perfectly. 





ae Fee ss 7 nts wanted. 

sales and satisfaction good. Send Stam rp 

lars. J. H. ATW A: R, 
837-42 Box 116, Providence, R. I, 





Prescott’s Cartridge Revolvers. 





The 8 in., or peey Size, carries a Ball welghing 38 
to the lb., and the No. 32, or 4in, Revolver, a Ball 80 
tothe lb. By recent experiments made in the Army, 
these Revolvers were pronounced the best and most 
effective weapons in use. Also 
BALLARD’S PATENT BREECH-LOADING RIFLE, 

This Arm is entirely new, and is universally ac- 
knowledged to be the nearest to perfection of any 
Breech-loading Rifle ever made, Length of Barrel, 24 
inches; weight of Rifle, 7 pounds. Size of Calibre 
adapted to Nos, 32, 38, and 44 Copper Water-proof 
Cartridges, For particulars call or send for a Circu- 
lar to MERWIN & BRAY, Sole Agents, 

tf No. 2062 Broadway, New York, 


‘To all wanting Farms, 


EW SrrriemMent or VINELAND—30 miles 
IN from Philadelphia by Railroad. Good loam 
soil, highly productive for Wheat, Cern, Grass, 
Fruits and Vegetables—good market—delightful cli- 
mate—where farming is ate ee especially these 
times, and where good business openings can 
found, Large numbers are settling, 8 ‘ood, 
Farms from $15 to $20 peracreonly, Village 5 and 10 
acre Lots for sale, Four years’ time given, Report 
of SOLON ROBINSON, Ag. Ed. of the Tribune, who 
has visited the place, together with the “ Vineland 
Rural,” giving full description, will be furnished. 
Address CHAS. K. LANDIS, P, M., 

Vineland P. O., Cumberland Co., New Jersey, 





| eye MADE EASY; Or, How To 
Win A Lover.—Containing plain, common- 
sense directions, showing how all ong be suitably 
married, irrespective of age, sex or position, whether 
prepossessing or otherwise, with a treatise on the art 
of fascinating any perpen you wish—a curious, scien- 
tific experiment which never fails, Free for 25 cte, 
Address T. WILLIAM & CO., Publishers 
Box 2,300, Philadelphia, 


10 000 WATCHES for sale, at wholesale 
. prices, to the Army or any one in- 
terested therein. Inclose stamp for descriptive Cir- 
cular, J. L. FERGUSON, 208 Broadway, N. Y. 








Do You Want Luxuriant Whiskers 
or Moustaches P 


NV Y Onguent will force them to grow heavily in 
six weeks (upon the smoothest face) without 
stain or injury to the skin. Price $1—sent by mail, 
post free, to 4 address on receipt of an order, 
kK. G. GRAHAM, 100 Nassau St., New York, 


DUNLOP’S ALES. 


XX, XXX, STOUT, PORTER AND EAST INDIA 
319-44 WM, MARK, Agent, 60 Léberty 8t., N. Y. 








The Barly Physical Degeneracy of 
AMERICAN PEOPLE, 


And the early melancholy decline of Childhood and 
Youth, just published by DR. STONE, Physician to 
the Troy Lung and Hygienic Institute, 

A Treatise on the above subject, the cause of Ner- 
vous Debility, Marasmus and Consumption; Wasting 
of the Vital Fluids, the mysterious and hid causes 
for Palpitation, Impaired Nutrition and Digestion. 

ae Fail not to send two red Stamps and obtain this 
book, Address 





DR. ANDREW STONE, 


Physician to the Troy Lung and Hygienic Institute 
and Physician for Diseases of the Heart, Throat a 
Lungs, No, 96 Fifth 8t., Troy, N. Y. 337-50 


ASTONISHING ! 
To see what wonderful trades there can be had of 
MOORE & CO., 
AGENTS FOR PAWNBROKERS’ SALES, 


At No.4 Milk 8t , Boston. For particulars see Frank 
LESLI£’s ILLUSTRATED, of April 26, Supplement, 
S41 








Briggs’s Corn and Bunion Alleviator, « 
safe and certain cure for Corns, Bunions, Frosted and 
Blistered Feet, &c., 25 and 50cts. Sentby mail. Sold 
by Druggists. DR. J. BRIGGS, Chiropodist, Pro- 
prietor, 212 Broadway, N. Y. “1 


‘ 


a 


/ HEADQUARTERS 
‘FOR CHEAP JEWELLERY. 


HEADQUARTERS FOR BRACELETS AND Loc 
HEADQUARTERS FOR RINGS, CHAINS AND Pixs. 
HEADGCAaTERS FOR ALL KINDS OF SETs. 


Burnsid alleck 
the He ~~! _ , Grant, oud, Com. oe and all 


C. P. N, 
000 =Manufacturing Jeweller, 208 Broadway, N.Y. 


ag o Month.—Agents. Wanted in every 
own. itis something new and of real value. For 
articulars address, with stamp, J. 8. ; 

Binghamton, N.Y. ads es 


THE ALBION, ‘stceshts tetas 
de om ORITICISN ,, AND 
PRICE $3 PER ANNUM; 6 CENTS PER Copy. 


Send for Specimen Copies, with prive, to the 
ALBION OFFICE, 16 Beckman 8t., N. ¥ 


Cloaks and Mantillas. 
Nos. 296 and 298 Canal St., New York. 
Brandreth Building, first Store from Broadway. 


No Humbug! No Bogus Importations! 

















The attention of the Public is respectfully called to 
my new and extensive stock of goods received per 
last steamer, which I am offering at a lower rate thon 
is asked by other houses for Goods of Domestic 
Manufacture. 


LOOK AT THE PRICES!!! 





Elegant Shriped Fiust-like Sacks, from $8 to $10 00 
; = 5 to 


Fine Cassimere Sacks............. 7 50 
Shawls and Circulars.............. 3to 1000 
Ttalian Silk Sacks......csseseeseeee 8to 1600 
Parisian Manteaux, elegantly trimmed, 10 to 20 00 


And all the latest imported Styles in proportion, 
AT THE OLD STAND, 206 AND 208 CANAL STREET, 
BRANDRETH BUILDING, 

ADOLPH NEW. 


Business Cards, 75 cts. per 1,000. 
Circulars, 38 cts. per 1,000. 
Bill Heads, first-class, $5 per Ream. 
NEWSPAPERS, BOOKS, PAMPHLETS, and eve: 
thing from a mere speck of a Label to a mammoth 


Poster, at equally low rates. Send a three cent stam 
for my Illustra Catalogue and Price List of all 
T. R. DAWLE 


kinds of Printing. . R. LEY, 
ra New Printing Establishment 
Nos, 28, 30and 32 Centre St., cor, Reade St., New York, 
320-41 


337-42 








SONS’ 

PA’ ENT 
OVERSTRUNG 
GRAND 
AND SQUARE 
PIANOS 


Are now considered the best Pianos manufactured 
and will be sold to suit the times, Each Instrument 
worgented for five years. Warerooms Nos. 82 and & 
Walker St., near Broadway, N. Y, Send for Circular. 


A. LANGE, 
PICTURE AND LOOKING-GLaASS 
FEAMEIS 
AND 
CORNICES FOR ROOMS, 
MADE TO ORDER, AND RE-GILDING DONE, 
206 William 8t., cor. Frankfort, New York. 














Royal Havana Lottery, 
CO by the Spanish Government. 
/ Prizes cashed and information furnished 
TAYLOR & CO., Bankers, No. 16 Wall 8t., N. Y. 


MURRAY, EDDY & CO.’s 


LOTTERIES | 


AUTHORIZED BY THE STATES or 


Kentucky 
AND 


Missouri, 


Draw daily, in public, under the sapermtendence o 
Sworn Commissioners, 


a@ The Managers’ Offices are located at Covington 
Kentucky, and St. Louis, Missouri, 


PRIZES VARY FROM 


$2 50 TO $100,000! 
Tickets from $2 50 to $20! 
aa Circulars, giving full explanation and the 
Schemes to be drawn, will be sent, free of expense 
by addressing 
MURRAY, EDDY & 00., Covington, Kentucky 
a ad 
MURRAY. EDDY & 00., &. Louis, Missouri, 
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FRANK LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 





[May 10, 1862. « 











Mme. Demorest’s an 
Sa eet Sees end most ee eee 
in the world, Contains the and finest n 


liable 
Patterns for Dresses, anda sheet of new Braidwork 
and Embroidering Patterns. Every Mother, Dress- 
maker, Milliner and Lady should have it. lublished 
Quarterly, at 473 Broadway, New York; sold every- 
where, or sent by mail at 25 cts. Yearly, $1, with the 
follo valuable premium. 

Each yearly subscriber will be entitled to a receipt 
for the season of 50 cts. worth of plain patterns, from 
the designs in the book, or from the show-room, or 
they may be ordered and sent by mail any time during 
the Year, Ly paying the postage. 

The Summer Number now ready. 

SPLENDID INDUCEMENTS TO CANVASSERS, 





“Discretion is the Better Part of 
Valor.” 


aa CARTE PHOTOGRAPHS, FOR ALBUMS, 
of this capital sketch by the inimitable Darley, just 
published by E, ANTHONY, 

501 Broadway, N. Y. 

Sent by mail on receipt of 25 cents. : 
Also, ‘‘ Done Gone” and “ The Neglected Picture,’ 
same yee! 

1,000 Portraits of Eminent Americans for Albums. 

Photographic Albums in great variety, 

Catalogue sent on receipt of stamp. Slo 


The Great Tribulation.—The Opening of 
Prophecy! By DOUGLAS FRASER, called of God. 
Read and circulate. Peace in thirty days! Free at 
SCOBELL’s Printing Office, No. 37 Park Row, New 
York, and at Dopp & Bros,, 89 Nassau 8t., under the 
Sun Building, Orders from « distance should be 
a with a postage stamp to prepay postage. 

lo 








HZoward Association, Philadelphia—Fo' 
the Relief of the Sick and Distressed, afflicted wit! 


Virulent and Soapene Baeneses. mer ageise ive. 
itis by the Actin urgeon. uable rts on 
aber ages, ted cathe NEW REMEDIES em. 


. Address DR. J, SKILLIN 


ous 
loyed in the Dispensary, sent in sealed letter enve- 
Lopes. free of charge 

UGHTON, Howard Association, No, 2 South 





Ninth 8t., Philadelphia, Pa. 3410 
CARD ALBUMS, 
PATIENT. 

Public Notice is hereby given, that all infringement+ 
Patent granted by the United Stater 


of the Letters 
Patent Office, at Washington, to F, R. GruMEL, 01 
Geneva, Switzerland, for a new and useful improve- 
ment in PHOTOGRAPHIC ALBUMS, commonly 
known as CAKD ALBUMS, will be prosecuted to the 
extent of the law. These improvements, patented by 
Mr. Grumel, comprise all that is at present sold in 
this market, under the denomination of Card Albums. 
So many sastaqeqeente have occurred on Mr. Grumel’s 
Patent, by publishers and others in the United States, 
that Mr, mel has instructed us to take immediate 
legal p’ net infringers ; for that purpose 
we have instruc our counsel, D, & T. Me on, 

., #71 Broadway, to commence suits at law and in 

against violators of Mr. Grumel’s rights. 

Or Grumel has, by articles of attornsy, duly au- 
thenticated, constitu’ us his Sole Agents in the 
United States for the sale of rights, under his 
Patent, to manufacture rnd geil, and also for the sile 
of his’ celebrated PHOTOGRAPHIC CARD AL- 
BUMS, many beautiful specimens of which can be 
seen at our galleries. 

Cc. D. FREDRICKS & CO., 587 Broadway, 
341-430 Agents for F, R. Grumel, for the U. 8, 


A Beautiful Microscope for 28 cts.— 
Mogeiiying 600 thence, alle’ so receipt of price. Five 
of differen wers, $1. Address f. B, BOWEN, 
Box 220, Boston, . lo 








Shirt and Collar Manufactory, 
No. 9% WILLIAM St., N.Y. . 
FINE SHIRTS MADE TO ORDER AT $21 PER 
DOZEN, 
And a perfect fit warranted. 
Fixe THRRE-PLY LINEN COLLARS AT $1 25 PER Doz. 


Four-PLy, $1 50 To $2 PER Doz. 
3-Thread English Cotton Half-Hose at $2 50 per Doz. 


assortment of 
NEW STYLES FURNISHING GOODS 
at low prices. GEO, M. TRACY, Agent, 
341-420 95 William St., N.Y. 


t  — The Dime Pan hosium 
Package, Price to Gents, 
Contains 16 Articles, all new and original. Each 
P has a Girt Or JEWELLERY. Send stamp 
for a Circular, W. H. CATELY & CO., 
3410 102 Nassau St., N. Y. 








SENT BY EXPRESS 
EVERYWHERE. 


WARDS 


PERFECT FITTING 


SHIRTS. 


Retailed at Wholesale Prices. 


Made to Measure at $20 per doz. 


OR SIX FOR TEN DOLLARS. 
MADE OF NEW YORK MILLS MUSLIN, 
With fine Linen Bosoms, and warranted as good a 

Shirt as sold in the retail stores at $2 50 each. 
ALSO, THE VERY BEST SHIRTS THAT CAN 

BE MADE AT $26 PER DOZ. 

P. 8.—Those who think I cannot make a good Shirt 
for $20 per dozen are mistaken. Here is the cost of 
one dozen $20 fine Shirts. 

30 yds. New York Mills Muslin at 18 cts. peryd.$5 40 
ard 





7 yards of fine Linen, at 56 cts, per yard......... 3 92 
Making ONE CULLING. . 00 ccccsscccesseccvcssccceces 6 00 
Laundry, $1; buttons and cotton, 75 cts......... 1 75 
Profit. .ccccccccccescess odeeee Coerecccceccs ebcece 293 


Total ..cccccscccesceseceses eeeseeseees ++e+0+$20 00 
Self-Mieasurement for Shirts. 
Printed directions for self-measurement, list ox 
prises and dra of different styles of Shirts and 
liars sent free everywhere. These rules are 80 easy 
to understand that any one can take their own mea- 
sure. 1 warrant a perfect fit. 
The cash can be paid to the Express Company on 
receipt of the goods. 
The Express Company have orders to allow all par- 
ties to examine the paws & before paying forthem. If 
the goods are not as represented, you are at liberty to 


them. 
8. W. H. WARD, from, London, 
387 Broadway, up-stairs, 
and Walker Sts., New York. 
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BEAUREGARD ACCEPTS THE ALTERNATIVE. 


General Beauregard declared in his address to the Rebel soldiers on the morning of the Battle of Pittsburg Landing: ‘ / will water 
my horse in the Tennessee River or in h—tl before night.’ 





NEW DIME BOOKS. 
Beadle’s Dime Base Ball Player 


For 1862. ANNUAL EDITION, 

Containing Reports of the Base 
Ball Conventions, the Average Play 
of the Leading Clubs, the eelebrated 
Fashion Course Matches, and the 
Great Silver Ball Match, 


Beadle’s Dime Novels, No. 38, 
THE WRONG MAN: 


A TALE OF THE-EARLY SETTLEMENTS, 
We have in this fine novel the society of the ear] 
Western Settlements daguerreoty ped to the Life, wit 
all its remarkable ch: er and strange incidents. 
Ten Centseach. For sale by all Newsdealers, Sent, 
postpaid, on receipt of price. Send for a Catalogue. 
—_—— BEADLE & CO., Publishers, New York. 
S4lo 


CHAS. T. CHICKHAUS, 
176 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 
Importer and Dealer in the most select brands of 
HAVANA SEGARS, 
Wholesale and Retail, Also 
CHICKHAUS’ CELEBRATED; 


VIRGINIA SMOKING TOBACCO, 
——o and Half Gross Cases, at $12 per Gross. 
0 





ARTIFICIAL 
LEGS AND ARMS, 
(SELPHO’S PATENT), 

516 BROADWAY, NEW York, 
Send for a Circular. 











BALLOU’S 


ss @, 


French Yoke 
SHIRTS 


WARRANTED 
TO FIT, 
aa SEND FOR A 
CIRCULAR. 


Ballou Bros., 
409 Broadway, 
New York. 





0000 

Eipadquertere for Cheap Jewellery.—' 
pieces of Cheap Jewellery for 84, comprising the same 
description of Jewellery as used in Stationery Pack- 
ages, One piece of Jewellery sent, postage paid, for 
10 cta., with a Circular giving a description of our 
goods. Also Stationery and Jewellery Packages, the 
best in the market, varying in price from 60 cts. to 
#1 50adozen. Address J. H. ANDREWS, 110 Sud- 
bury St., Boston, Mass. 


/— rucnFOU CHER & Ge 


MAREUIL- SUR -AY 
LLC BOR 


Can == Sc 
Pinet Champo$™ 

t GENERAL AGENTS FOR AMERICA 

~LALANCE & GROSJEAN 

X 70 Beekman St. New York. 

























Agents of Activity and Energy #1 make 
from $5 to $10 per day by engaging in the sale of the 
VALUABLE PRIZE STATIONERY RECIPE 

PACKAGE AND ENVELOPE, 

Our Stationery is superior, and our Jewellery con- 
sists of FORTY VARIETIES, each article manufactured 
with ARTISTIC TASTE, 

For information send for a Circular; mailed free. 

RICKARDS & CO., 102 Nassiu St., N. Y. 

Age 
pa f usiness, examine the merits of the MUL- 
TOMICROON, Pays 150 per cent. to Agents. Call 


and gee it, or send stamp for Circular. 
8. C, RICKARDS & CO., 102 Nassau St., N.Y. 





nts if you wish to invest a small capital in a 


Ten Cents, in silver or stamps, will give em- 
ployment. to af by addressing PAUL CURTIS, 40 
nn S¢., N. Y. 





~ OMETHING NEW—WanTED IN EVERY 
J FAMILY.—Agents Wanted. Merchants and 
Dealers saperies. irculars sent FREE. Satisfaction 
guaranteed, Samples, 25 cts, each. For terms, &c., 
inclose stamp, C. RICE & CO., Manfr’s Agents, N.Y. 


FRIDNDS OF SOLDIERS! 
A** Articles for Soldiers at Baltimore, Wash- 
ington, Fortress Monroe, Hatteras Inlet, Port 
Royal, «1d all other places, should be sent, at half 
rates, |y HARNDEN’S EXPRESS, No, 74 Broad- 
“ay. futlers charged low rates, 


Employment. 


ILE FRANKLIN Srwinc Macuine Co. want 
; Travelling or Local Agents, at a liberal sala 
and expenses, or on commission. Address, wit! 
stamp, HARRIS BROTHERS, Sole Agents, box 302, 
333-450 











Boston, Mass, 


TEREOSCOPE—With 12 Views, highly 
‘J colored, sent free by mail for 50 cts. Address F. 
PARSELLS, Box 2085, P. O., N. Y. City. 336-47 


DELMONICO’S, 
crner of Fifth Av. and Fourteenth St., 
WAS OPENED 
Wednesday, April 9th, 1862. 


3370 





TOMES, SON & MELVAIN, 
DEALERS IN 
ARMS AND MILITARY GOODS 
OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 

RICH PRESENTATION SWORDS, 
Smith & Wesson’s Breech-Loading Rifles and 
Pistols. 

BACON’S CARTRIDGE NAVY PISTOLS 

6 Maiden Lane, New York. 353-360 


TIFFANY & Co., 








LATE 


TIFFANY, YOUNG & ELLIS. 

Fine Jewellery, Precious Stones, Watches, Silver 
Ware, Bronzes, Clocks, Rich Porcelain Articles of Art 
and Luxury. 

lo. 550 BROADWAY, New YorE. 





House in PAnis; TIFFANY, REED & CO, 








. To Consumptives. 
HE Advertiser, having been restored to health 
in a few weeks, by a very simple remedy, after 
having suffered several years with a severe LUNG 
AFFECTION, and that dread disease, ConsUMPTION, is 
anxious to make known to his fellow-sufferers the 
means of cure. To all who desire it he will send a 
copy of the prescription used (free of charge), with 
directions for preparing and using the same, which 
they will find a sure cure for Consumption, Asthma, 
Bronchitis, fc. The only object of the advertiser in 
sending the prescription is to benefit the afflicted, and 
spread information which he conceives to be invaluable, 
and he hopes every sufferer will try his remedy, as it 
will cost them nothing, and may proveablessing. Par 
ties wishing the prescription will please address 
REV. EDWARD A. WILSON, 
Williamsburg, Kings County, N. Y. 


To the Nervous and Debilitated. 





Dex. ADAM LAURIES | 


CHINESE 
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This wonderful remedy, chiefly composed from the 
essence of a plant that grows in the tea districts of 
China, the use of which is prescribed by learned 
Chinese physicians as an antidote to the effect of eat 
ing opium, &c., was discovered by Dr. Adam Laurie‘ 

1.R.C.S8., while attached to the French and British 
Embassies at Hong Kong, and by him introduced into 
European practice, 

These Pills take no effect as a cathartic, but act 
specifically on the blood and nervous centres; are a 
speedy and infallible remedy for 
NEURALGIA, TICDOLOREUX, DYSPEPSIA, ST. Virus’s 

DANCE, LANGUOR, LASSITUDE, DEPRESSION O1 

Spirits, NERVOUS HEADACHE, IRRITABILI- 
TY, EXCITEMENT, IMPOTENCY, ExcEs- 
SIVE USE OF TOBACCO, 
and all diseases from impure blood or nervous derange - 
ment, and may be taken with entire safety by the most 
delicate lady or tender child. 

One Dollar per Carton of forty pills, or a hundred 
for Two Dollars. Free by mail on receipt of cash by 
: GEO. BULPIN, General Agent, 512 Broadway, 
3410 Opposite St. Nicholas Hotel, New York. 


CHARLES HEIDSIECK 
CHAMPAGNE. 


This popular Wine, of which the undersigned are 
SOLE AGENTS FOR NORTH AMERICA, 
Received the First Premium at the 
BORDEAUX EXPOSITION IW 1859. 


The Meda) awarded by the judges can be seen at our office 
0000 T. W BAYAUD & BERARD, 100 Pearl &., N. ¥ 











ry.O CONSUMPTIVES.—A Preacher of the Gos- 
l pel having cured his son of Consumption in 
its worst stages, after being given up to die by the 
most celebrated physicians, desires to make known 
the mode of cure, which proves successful in every 
ease to those afflicted with Coughs, Colds and Con- 
sumption, and he will send it free of charge to all who 
desire it ana will address DANIEL ADEE, 381 Pear! 
St., New York. 33 

















